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With Helen Douglas running 
for Senator, and FDR's 
Jimmy for Governor, dazed 
Californians are now ask- 
ing if in '52 it will be 


Los ANGELES 

“And then all the people cheered 
again, and one man, who was more 
excited than the rest, flung his hat 
high into the air, and shouted (as 
well as | could make out) ‘Who roar 
for the Sub-Warden?’ 
roared, but whether it was for the 


Everybody 


Sub-Warden, or not, did not clearly 
appear: some were shouting ‘Bread’ 
and some ‘Taxes, but no one seemed 
to know what it was they really 


wanted.” ,, 5 tls 
From Sylvie and Bruno, 


by Lewis Carroll 


ADIO announcers in California 
Ri’ a difficult task to perform 
in summarizing primary election re- 
turns. At frequent intervals during 
their broadcasts, they must wearily 
repeat that the reason for giving the 
votes for a candidate first in one 
party's primary, and then announcing 
the same candidate's vote in the other 
party's primary, is California’s pecu- 
liar cross-filing system. 

No other state in the union has 
cress-filing, which enables the candi- 
dates of one party to run in the pri- 
maries of all the other parties. And 
no other state in the union has as 
many confusing choices confronting 
the voter when he wa!ks into a booth 
to mark his ballot. 

Out of this year’s compounded 
confusion, a few facts stand out. 

First, Senator Robert A. Taft has 
i rival, and a potent one, for the next 
iepublican Presidential nomination. 
For California’s Governor, Earl War- 


PauL Jacoss, CIO Oil Workers Inter- 
national Representative and an old 
New LEeADER contributor, is active 
in West Coast liberal-labor circles. 





ren, a Republican, not only over- 
whelmingly captured his own party's 
primary, but in addition has run up 
a total vote in both the Republican 
and Democratic gubernatorial pri- 
mary which is 600,000 votes over the 
total garnered by Jimmy Roosevelt, 
his Democratic opponent. who also 
ran in both primaries. 

On the basis of the total vote cast 
there seems little reason to doubt that 
Warren, in November, will be the 
first California Governor re-elected 
for a third term. 

The second fact which shows up 
starkly 
returns is that 


and clearly in the election 
Helen 


Douglas is in for the battle of her life 


Gahagan 


if she’s s 


seat vacated by 


oing to win the U.S. Sena- 
torial Sheridan 
Downey. Mrs. Douglas. who has al- 
ways had to fight for her re-election 
against huge amounts of Republican 
money poured into her district to de- 
feat her, will square off against Rich- 
ard Nixon, himself a Congressman 
and the Republican primary winner. 
who ran up a better vote in the 
Democratic primary than Mrs. 
Douglas did in the Republican. 


KENNY HELPS TENNEY 


\ third fact. and perhaps the most 
bitter of all for liberals to swal- 
low and digest. is that because of the 
combination of cross-filing and the 
remnants of the “Independent Pro- 
gressive’ party. State Senator Jack 
Tenney, whose un-American Activi- 
ties Committee was a horrendous 
sight to watch in action, will prob- 
ably win the nomination of both the 
Republican and Democratic primar- 
ies. This means that Tenney is auto- 
matically returned to the State Senate 





Warren For 


from Los Angeles County. Tenney, 
who got the GOP nomination hand- 
ily, seems, at this writing. to be 
maintaining a small lead in the 
Democratic primary over his two 
leading opponents, Glenn Anderson, 
the liberal-labor candidate, and Rob- 
ert Kenny, erstwhile IPP leader who 
took enough votes away from Ander- 
son to enable Tenney to win the 
Democratic nomination. 

\ close look at the vote rolled up 
by Warren makes the political future 
in California of FDR’s eldest son 
look pretty bad. The affable Gover- 
nor, who has gathered for himself 
the reputation of being a liberal by 
taking positions he knows in advance 
will not be upheld by the GOP-con- 
trolled state legislature, did little or 
no campaigning until the last weeks 
of the election. Roosevelt. supported 
by the AFL and CIO, whose com- 
bined membership in the state runs 
well over the million mark, drove 
from one end of the state to the other 
in a mobile trailer, holding meetings 
in rural communities. at industrial 
wherever else a 


plant gates and 


crowd could be gathered. But. it 
seems, to no avail. 

Warren, a “native son,” got a total 
majority over Roosevelt, the “out- 
sider.” even in Los Angeles county, 
where “native sons” are so rare as 
to be the object of some suspicion to 
the great preponderance of residents. 
most of them fairly recent emigres 
to California. 

It seems clear that the voters are 
confused by Warren’s supposed liber- 
alism. The Governor's stand against 
loyalty oaths, expressed while the 
State Board of Regents was blithely) 
imposing such an oath upon the fac- 
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ulty and all employees of the state 
universities; his appointment of a lib- 
eral Democrat and ADAer, Charles 
Shottland, to the highly important 
position of State Director of Social 
Welfare; his sponsoring of two large- 
scale “non-partisan” conferences on 
which 


unemployment problems, 


passed lovely resolutions but did 
nothing concrete; and finally, the 
general impression he gives of be- 
ing a capable executive, in favor of 
such measures as health insurance 
and other programs of social welfare 
undoubtedly contributed to the size 


of his vote. 


WARREN BEST VOTE-GETTER 


There’s no doubt that Warren is 
more liberal than many of his fel- 
low-Republicans would like him to 
be. but for the GOP forces in the 
state there was little choice as to 
who would be their candidate. For a 
time, some thought that Lieutenant 
Governor Goodwin Knight might run 
against Warren, but Knight, an ultra- 
conservative, was persuaded to with- 
draw his candidacy. Knight. who ran 
again for Lieutenant Governor 
against George Miller. Jr.. the lib- 
eral-supported candidate, won both 
the Republican and Democratic pri- 
maries, 

But Warren. the GOP politicos 
knew in advance. was the party's 
best vote-getter and the voters proved 
them right. Between now and the No- 
vember election. Warren will really 
carry on a campaign, say the strate- 
gists. in order to swamp Roosevelt 
so thoroughly that Warren's claim 
on the Presidential nomination will 
not be doubted by anyone. And, say 
the same strategists. some of the 


charges Warren will throw at Roose- 
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At “48 Democratic 
onvention, Roose- 
velt and Sen. John- 
son (left) tried to 
shelve Truman and 


draft Eisenhower. 


velt won't look a bit good to the 
voters. Vague rumors float around 
the state about some of Jimmy’s 
supposed business deals. which the 
GOPers claim they have been saving 
for use during the real campaign. 

Roosevelt’s supporters. somewhat 
taken aback by the size of the Warren 
vote, are grim and determined. They 
are convinced that they will be abl 
to prove to the state that the Gov- 
ernor just talks a good game of lib 
eralism but that when the chips ar 
down and the hands turned over 
what sounds like four aces turns out 
actually to be just a pair of threes. 

Unlike the Warren-Roosevelt fight. 
the struggle between Helen Douglas 
and Richard Nixon for the Senatorial 
seat opened by Downey's resignation 
will be clear and vivid. On the on 
side, Mrs. Douglas is a fighting lib- 
eral, with a mature understanding of 
national and global problems and a 
willingness to take on issues and 
fight them out on a principled basis. 
Slugging it out with her will be Nix 
on, a handsome young man in his 
late thirties. who slid into Jerry 
Voorhis’s old House seat when prac- 
tically nobody was looking. Nixon’s 
claim to fame is an_ unalterable 
aversion to anything smacking of the 
New or Fair Deals. coupled with con- 
stant reminders to the voter of his 
work in uncovering the Alger Hiss 
espionage story. 


But Nixon cannot be underesti- 





Energetic 


mated as a_ vote-getter. 
and personable, he looks and acts like 
the hero of a story that might appear 
in the Ladies Home Journal, in which 
a young lawyer, usually called Derek 
or Lance. takes on a political cam- 
paign as a crusade and smashes 
through to victory. Nixon will prob- 
ably have unlimited funds at his dis- 
posal, a smear machine guaranteed 
to turn out all kinds. shapes and 
colors of mud. and a generally favor- 
able press throughout the state. 


DOUGLAS KNOWS ROPES 


Mrs. Douglas, however, has been 
through some rough campaigns be- 
fore and knows the ropes by this 
time. She will make the fight one of 
issues, rather than personalities. with 
particular stress on the water and 
power struggle in the state. Traveling 
from one town to another by heli- 
copter. making as many as _ ten 
speeches a day. Mrs. Douglas had 
little difficulty in beating her Demo- 
‘ratic opponent. Manchester Boddy. 
publisher of the Los Angeles Daily 
Vews. who ran as Sheridan Downey's 
choice. Her chances in November will 
probably depend. to a large extent, 
on how successful she is in winning 
over the voters who cast their ballots 
for Boddy in the primary. 

The splitting of the Democratic 
vote, and the probable subsequent 
nomination of Jack Tenney on both 
parties ballots as a result of Robert 
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Kenny’s race against Glenn Ander- 
son, emphasizes once more the role 
played by the IPP group. Kenny, 
who is constantly playing a fast game 
of “footsie” with the same people he 
is said to have once described as the 
“manic progressives.” has probably 
helped Tenney remain in Sacramento 
to the detriment of the entire liberal 
and labor movement. 

In the Congressional campaigns, 
between the 


the balance of power 


Democrats and Republicans seems to 





Richard Nixon, 


Senatorial 


GOP's bitter 


Rep. 
Fair Deal 
like storybook hero but is tough foe 


anti- 


look 


hominee, may 


be about the same as it was before 
the primaries. Brightest spot on the 
Demo side was the nomination in the 
Democratic primary in the 16th Con- 
gressional District of Esther Murray. 
Mrs. Murray will run against Donald 
Jackson, possessor, from the liberal 
point of view. of one of the worst 
voting records in Congress. An_at- 
tractive and dynamic woman and 
prominent ADAer, Mrs. Murray was 
responsible. to a large extent, along 
with Senator Humphrey. for the in- 
clusion of the civil rights program in 
the Democratic national platform. 
She will have a hard fight to unseat 
Jackson. but has built up in the pri- 
mary one of the finest campaign or- 


West for 


many years. Supported by minority, 


ganizations seen in the 


liberal, small business and_ labor 


groups, the Jackson-Murray fight 
will, on a district level, be a replica 
of the Nixon-Douglas conflict. 

On the state level, there seems to 
have been little change in the GOP’s 
hold on the legislature. With Cali- 
fornia slated to get probably 11 ad- 
ditional Congressional seats. on the 
basis of the new census figures, the 
GOP’s control of the legislature 
which rests on cross-filing—becomes 
still another problem for the liberal 
forces to overcome. 

Because California's State Sena- 
tors are elected by counties, with no 
regard whatsoever for the difference 
in the population of the counties, it 
has been possible in past years for 
the GOP to control of the 


State Senate in spite of the over- 


retain 


whelming Democratic sentiment of 
The GOP-dominated Sen- 


ate has thus been able to withstand 


the voters. 


attempts to abolish cross-filing and 


effectively hamstring any attempts 
made in the Assembly to push pro- 
gressive legislation. 

Our California is a wondrous place 
to live. "Only here can you go water- 


skiing on a lake in the middle of the 


desert: only here does a cemetery 
sponsor a weekly radio program; 








Nixon’s 


opponent, will make clear-cut 


glamorous 


Helen 


Democratic 


Rep. Douglas, 


fight on Fair Deal vs. reaction. 


only here does a hamburger stand 
open with loodlights and free flowers 
here can 


to the customers: and only 


a Republican win the Democratic 
primary election in spite of the in- 
creased Democratic vote in the state. 


Whatever 


primaries. we 


else is learned from the 


have been taught 
again, the hard way. the real evils 


of cross-filing. 





Spreading 


Soviet U.N. Diplomat Leonid A. 
J. P. Morgan mansion at Glen Cove for the summer. 


Roomer 


Vorozov has rented the old 47-room 
News item. 


Reds, intent upon expansion, 

Vow rent the Glen Cove Morgan mansion, 
{ place with elbow room and headroom, 
1 bath, no doubt, with every bedroom. 


What though ’twas built with Morgan money? 
It’s cool when summer days are sunny, 

ind forty-seven rooms enthrall in 

Their space for hanging prints of Stalin. 


It’s got whatever could be wanted, 
{nd probably it’s even haunted; 

With tenants such as these at-homing. 
Old J.P. must be up and roaming! 


—Richard Armour 


Leader 
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Veu 

































HAVE a reasonably agreeable job. My colleagues are 
Paet and cooperative. The hours of labor are ad- 
justable. My critics are generally merciful. The papers, 
periodicals and books which I am expected to read are, 
for the most part, worth looking into. There is only one 
duty against which I rebel: for years I have been obliged 
to follow the doings and sayings of the Daily Worker. 
I have found only one way to make this chore tolerable: 
to treat the Worker as a daily puzzle to be solved. By ask- 
ing yourself: Why in God’s name did they do this or say 
that? you can endow the sheet with an unwonted interest. 

Take, for example, a series of journalistic stances the 
Worker assumed last week. Monday, June 5, was a great 
day for the people of the United States. It was an es- 
pecially good day for our fourteen or fifteen million 
Negroes. The Supreme Court decided unanimously that 
black men and women can go to the best schools—just 
like white folks—and that they can eat in dining-cars 
rather than go hungry when they travel. 

Actually, these abstruse legal decisions are nothing 
but common sense. Even on the lowest plane of reason- 
ing—dollars and cents—it is silly to keep Negroes or any- 
one else ignorant. And forcing people to go hungry is no 
way to promote efficiency. But, even so, isn’t it something 
to have this bit of common sense set down in writing by 
the Supreme Court? 

Now the Communists have from the start made a great 
play for the support of the Negroes. At the recent trial 
of their leaders. you would have thought that Marx, 
Lenin, Stalin and Co. had gone into business mainly to 
liberate the American Negro from the slavery in which 
he is held by Wall Street and the Truman Administration. 
The fact that Negroes are allowed to breathe was attri- 
buted exclusively to Communist activity in their behalf. 
looked 


routine examination of the tribune of Thirteenth Street 


So on Tuesday morning | forward to my 
with unusual excitement. This time, | thought, I shall 
have a special treat. Chief Justice Vinson and his play- 


mates are about to have a medal pinned on them by the 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Worker Greets Progress 
In True 13th St. Style 


dwindling disciples of William Z. Foster. 
But I had underestimated the Comrades! 
Worker’s front page blared a deep black headline: “Court 
Dooms 7 Negroes to Death, OKs Bias in Met Project.” 
The three historic decisions featured in all the “capital- 
ist” papers got only a backhanded mention in the story: 
“In an attempt to obscure these crimes against the Negro 
people, the high court added three decisions ruling out 
discriminatory practices against Negroes in dining-cars 


Across the 


and law and graduate schools.” The reporter then went 
on to prove that the pronouncements didn’t add up to 
anything. The moral, I suppose, is that Negroes can 
expect no justice from the Wall Street-Truman court, but 
must wait till the Communists come to power before they 
can eat and learn and live like other citizens. 

The following day, June 7, a full-length editorial pic- 
tured the whole Government—President, Supreme Court 
and Congress—as wincing under the lash of Wall Street. 
Just why the stockbrokers of lower Manhattan should be 
devoted to Jim Crow is not explained, but they are. And 
because they are, Harry Truman, Fred Vinson and the 
other boys down in Washington tremblingly protect white 
supremacy. But they are scared. Against their wills they 
have been forced to make a few decisions that have a 
deceptive appearance of justice and decency. 

The last paragraphs of this piece of exposition are 
really precious. Listen: “When the Communist party in 
1928 defined the age-long battle of the Negro people for 
freedom as now reaching the stage of a national libera- 
tion movement it announced a new stage in the fight.” It 
is like Chanticleer crowing when the sun rises. 

On the surface, all this looks stupid, boastful, cheap. 
But if you ask yourself to whom it is addressed, it sud- 
American, black or 


denly takes on meaning. To any 


white, it sounds funny. But there are men to whom it 
sounds wise and reasonable. They are not in New York 
or Washington. They are in Moscow. As a journal pro- 
duced to satisfy a Russian demand. the Daily Worker 


makes sense. 


by The New Leader Associztion, Inc. Publication Office: 34 N. Crystal Street. 
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After forty years the NAACP 
faces a crucial issue: shall it 
broaden its base or remain 
chiefly a legal redress agency? 


; im HISTORY of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People has often been out- 
wardly dramatic, but internally the 
organization possessed a_ stability 
which enabled it to ride out storms 
that have beaten down other move- 
ments of social protest. The NAACP’s 
inner solidity was, naturally, relative, 
for the usual stresses which beset 
organizations of its kind have always 
obtained inside the NAACP. But to- 
day. on the eve of its forty-first con- 
vention, the Association is confront- 
ed by difficulties which far outweigh 
in gravity anything it has yet ex- 
perienced. In a large sense, what ails 
the NAACP can retard. indefinitely, 
the struggle of every American Negro 
to attain full freedom. 

The NAACP must come to grips, 
at its convention in Boston beginning 
June 20, with the 
whether to 


question of 
persist as a_ pressure 
group operating primarily on upper 
levels, or whether it will broaden the 
base and the scope of its activities. 
And. second, it must dispose of its 
ineffectual 


noisy but comparatively 


Communist minority. This is the 
lesser worry ... at the moment; but 
if not dealt with decisively, the Com- 
munist virus could, within a short 
time. rot the vitals of the Negro’s 
most powerful social organism. 

These problems have burst forth 
only this year, but they have been 
long germinating. 

In the spring of 1949. NAACP 
Walter White 


married a white woman and. as a 


Executive Secretary 


consequence, they and the Associa- 
tion were subjected to violent chau- 





NEGROES NEED 


A NEW 
NAACP 


By Daniel James 


vinistic attacks, White, in poor health 
for some time. was granted leave of 
absence from the NAACP and went 
abroad. At once, certain sensation- 
mongering Negro newspapers clam- 
ored for his resignation as head of 
the NAACP on the grounds that his 
marriage nullified his effectiveness 
is a Negro leader. The cry was 
taken up inside the NAACP by a 
varietv of anti-White people—people 
who envied his prestige, who bore 
him grudges. who disliked his polli- 
tics, who sought personal advantage. 
who opposed his leadership—and a 
more or less concerted effort was 
launched to prevent his return to the 


helm of the NAACP. 
WILKINS COMES FORWARD 
Wilkins, then 


White's assistant, had become Acting 


Meanwhile, Roy 
Executive Secretary, and the dis- 
parate anti-White elements sought to 
make him their rallying point. Until 
then. Wilkins. a former Kansas City 
editor whom White had brought into 
the Association’s national office, had 
worked with White for eighteen years 
in intimate harmony. So close were 
the two men that when White himself 
offered to resign the Secretaryship. 
t was Wilkins who persuaded the 
Board of NAACP’s 


governing body to reject the resig- 


Directors——the 


nation and merely furlough him. But 
after occupying White’s shoes for a 


while, Wilkins naturally developed a 
liking for the role of ranking leader. 
His superb handling of the gigantic 
NAACP. initiated Mobilization for 
FEPC last January is said to have 
clinched his desire to be top man. 
More significantly, perhaps, the anti- 
White coterie around him fed this de- 
sire. At that 
dreamed that White wanted to return 
to the NAACP. 

But White, back from his over- 


seas tour, made it known that he 


time. too. no one 


planned to resume where he had left 
off. A struggle between his and Wil- 
kins’ supporters ensued, during 
which both sides exchanged the usual 
recriminations typical of intramural 
warfare. It terminated May 8 when 
the Board of Directors, by a slim 
vote, re-appointed White to his form- 
er post: but instead of returning 


Wilkins to his 


named him to a new job: Admin- 


previous status it 
istrator. In this way, the Board not 
only got around a touchy person- 


ality issue, but tacitly recognized 
the different 


possessed by the two 


leadership attributes 
men, and 
hence the different conceptions of or- 
ganization they epitomized. 

“Walter White.” wrote Pittsburgh 
Horace Cayton 


Courier columnist 


recently, “is a symbol of the Negro’s 


protest against injustice which is 
known throughout the _ civilized 


world. There are few men, Negro or 
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NAACP'S TOP TEAM: WHITE THE DYNAMO, WILKINS THE ORGANIZER 


white. who have the contacts White 
possesses. Fewer men have his ability 
to articulate not only the grievances 
of Negroes but those of other minor- 
itv groups... .” 

For twenty of his thirty years 
with the NAACP, Walter White’s 
name and the Association’s have been 
practically synonymous in the public 
mind, An unusually dynamic person- 
ality, White’s energy. intelligence 
and ideas have been a basic cause for 
the NAACP’s rise to great influence. 

Roy Wilkins, on the other hand, 
is primarily the administrator and 
organizer who has kept in smooth 
order the machinery without which 
Walter White could not have accom- 
plished his works. “A. stickler for 
detail,” as one of his associates put 
it, Wilkins knows more about the 
daily operations of the NAACP than 
any other man. 

From its inception in 1909, the 
NAACP has been led by men like 
Walter White. The Association was 
in fact the product of a merger of 
two groups of ideologues: one Negro 

the Niagara Movement founded by 
W. E. B. DuBois and other colored 
intellectuals in 1906; the second a 
committee of white liberals formed 
by Mary White Ovington, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, John Haynes 
Holmes and others in answer to the 
race riots of 1908 in Lincoln’s birth- 


place. Springfield. Illinois. Ever since, 


June 17, 1950 


the NAACP has been run by and has 
appealed largely to educated Negroes 
and whites. Internally, it has fune- 
tioned from the top down, and while 
local branches are regarded as_ the 
Association's “lifeline” — they often 
draw first attention to issues and 
maintain community contact—the na- 
tional office is the real heart and 
brain of the NAACP. 

Gunnar Myrdal in his monumental 
American Dilemma _ criticized — the 
“upper class” character of the 
NAACP, and further observed that. 
“More fundamentally. . . . this struc- 
ture of the Association is a weakness. 
The Association should have a much 
larger popular support in order to be 


able to fight with greatest success.” 


NAACP SCOPE LIMITED 


Partly, the restrictiveness of the 
NAACP is due to the unreadiness of 
the average Negro to join that type 
of organization, just as the failure 
of the white liberal movement to 
build a mass base reflects to some 
extent the political immaturity of 
Americans in general. Partly, the 
NAACP’s “exclusiveness” issues from 
the limited scope of its activities. 
which stress heavily the legal aspect 
of the struggle for racial democracy. 
Paradoxically. the Association’s re- 
markable court victories have won 
for it nationwide attention and race- 


wide appeal without gaining for it 


the following it deserves. A typical 
and timely instance of the NAACP’s 
failure to exploit its inherent appeal 
is the Groveland. Florida. case, 
where two innocent youths have been 
sentenced to life imprisonment and 
one to execution. The NAACP has 
been conducting an excellent legal 
campaign to save them. But has it 
aroused nationwide support for 
them? Has it dramatized — their 
plight? On this, as on so many 
similar issues which only the Com- 
munists, it seems, know how to ex- 
ploit effectively, the Association of- 
fers little or no outlet for countless 
Negroes—-and whites—-who need and 
would readily seize an opportunity 
to release pent-up emotion. 

The NAACP is, in fact, prone to 
make moves in the other direction: 
toward constricting its base. At its 
1948 convention in Kansas City it 
raised membership dues from one to 
two dollars—admittedly, out of des- 
perate need for funds—-with the re- 
sult that many members, especially in 
the South where Negroes are fre- 
quently unable to pay a small annual 
poll tax, have since dropped out. 

The NAACP’s membership has 
fallen an estimated fifty per cent in 
the last five years. The dues raise is 
one reason. Strife at the top level 
and Communist infiltration took their 
toll. Postwar economic factors caused 
big losses. But organizational weak- 
nesses also played a basic role. 

In the wake of the race riots after 
World War I. the NAACP’s mem- 
bership shot up from a literal handful 
to 100,000. Gains over the next two 
decades were small but steady. In 
1942-43, wartime racial injustice pro- 
duced another deluge of, members, 
mainly GI's, and the total rose to 
nearly half a million. But in 1946 
and 1947 a steady decline set in. The 
Association, noting this, selected 
1948 as a “test year” which would 
reveal whether the membership would 
“level off’ at 300 or 200 thousand. 
The membership has now apparently 
“levelled off’—at 260,000. But- 
and this is the point—aside from the 
usual artificial membership drives 
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the Association has taken no de- 
cisive steps to prevent the drastic 
fall. And the pure and simple reason 
is that the NAACP has never learned 
how to, in labor parlance, “organize 
the unorganized.” 

The NAACP’s platform. taken over 
from the Niagara Conference. is 
quite broad. It calls for universal 
suffrage. abolition of segregation 
and discrimination, equality of edu- 
cational opportunity and “belief in 
the dignity of labor.” Yet. in prac- 
tice, from the beginning the As- 
sociation has regarded itself as an 
agency of “legal redress.” In other 
words, it has concentrated on one 
phase of its program to the veritable 
exclusion of others. It has cam- 
paigned to get out the Southern 
Negro vole. given some support to 
welfare legislation and taken an in- 
terest in world affairs. Generally, 
however, it remains absorbed in legal 
issues, and the ordinary person, who 
either does not understand or cannot 
get aroused by a court struggle—no 
matter how important—can_ obtain 
no satisfaction by joining such a 
movement. 

NAACP 


have agitated for broader activity. 


Periodically, members 
and periodically the organization has 
responded. There is a problem here 
of spreading oneself too thin: after 
all, the NAACP cannot undertake 
everything; and besides, other groups 
exist to fulfill other Negro needs. But 
the lines separating “purely” civil 
rights activities from “purely” poli- 
tical activities are daily growing dim- 
mer. The Negro’s struggle has_be- 
come all-embracing: one problem 
impinges directly upon another. The 
NAACP, as we have seen, recognizes 
this to an extent. It ought now to ad- 
dress itself fully to the question. It 
should consider revamping its struc- 
ture—its program requires little re- 
touching—-to accord proper attention 
to at least the more important new 
functions, and to make possible a 
movement which will possess a mani- 
fold appeal for Negroes and whites. 
In short. the time has come for the 


NAACP to put into effect. the neg- 


lected portions of its original 1909 
program. 

The NAACP has, for example, 
only recently discovered the labor 
and white liberal movements, yet 
both are its natural allies. The 
FEPC Mobilization brought all three 
into closer liaison. Since then, 
NAACP organizers have been work- 
ing closely with local CIO and AFL 
unions. In Argo, Illinois, a United 
Oil Workers local contributed money 
and helped the NAACP organize the 
town’s first meeting against segrega- 
tion: in Pittsburgh, Los Angeles. 
Chicago and Philadelphia _ the 
NAACP and United Steel Workers 
units have held joint civil rights con- 
ferences. These relationships should 
become the rule instead of. as now, 
the exception. 

{ more-inclusive program and or- 
ganization are important for another, 


“negative” reason. 


CP RACISM RAMPANT 


Aware of the great potentialities 
inherent in the NAACP. the Com- 
munists have been expending much 
of their dwindling strength on efforts 
to capture it. They have resurrected, 
for this purpose, the slogans of the 
old Communist racism of the 1930s 

“national self-determination,” “for 
a Negro nation in the Black Belt”- 
and urge the creation of a “liberation 
movement” presumably to war, if 
necessary. for a black republic. In 
short. the Communist party promises 
Negroes a bigger and costlier ghetto 
than they already have. and plans to 
use Negroes as pawns to create racial 
strife and divide America in the face 
of Soviet imperialism. 

The Communists are fishing in 
the troubled waters of the NAACP 
with the issue of its conduct of the 
kEPC Mobilization last winter. This 
cannot be criticized as an ineffective 
“mass action’”—it drew nearly 5,000 
delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try—-but its leaders have earned the 
CP’s ire 


partyliners from converting the Mo- 


because they prevented 


bilization into a political shambles. 


The New York Branch is_ the 
party’s main base in the NAACP. Its 
top leaders may not be consciously 
pro-Communist, but their policies— 
opposition to the Marshall Plan, to 
the Association’s ouster of its pro- 
Communist former Research Director 
W. E. B. DuBois, and to the conduct 
of the FEPC Mobilization, and un- 
derhanded and public attacks on the 
NAACP’s leaders— fit neatly into the 
Communist line. These same “pro- 
gressives” also criticized Walter 
White’s inter-racial marriage. In fair- 
ness, the Branch has some legitimate 
grievances against the national office. 
but these are being exploited to 
cement the loyalty of innocents to it. 

The New York delegates, backed 
by others from the West Coast, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia, plan to 
make the Mobilization a convention 
issue. They will be thoroughly routed, 
but may add to the confusion and 
uncertainty prevalent in the NAACP. 
Ultimately they can wreck it, if they 
are not given the CIO treatment, and 
if the NAACP does not quickly re- 
establish its old inner stability 
on a new basis. 

The White-Wilkins issue will be 
permanently settled provided the As- 
sociation, and the two leaders them- 
selves. become reconciled to the fact 
that each has a vital though distinc- 
tive role to play: White as dynamo, 
Wilkins as organizer. The “upper 
class” stigma can be erased by a 
series of base-broadening actions 
among both whites and Negroes. And 
these actions can be launched if the 
Association re-formulates its program 
along more inclusive lines, and re- 
organizes its structure accordingly. 

Today, the battle for full Negro 
emancipation is synonymous with the 
struggle to achieve democracy for 
all, everywhere. Acting on this aware- 
ness the NAACP can persist and 
grow. Innately. it is the nearest thing 
to a “Negro party” dedicated to the 
interests of the whole race, and its 
leaders—high-minded statesmen in 
the truest sense possess the talent 
to make it more popular and power- 


ful. 
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TROUBLE started when the 


Hk 
State Department. anxious to de- 


fend _ itself Senator Me- 


Carthy’s charges. 


against 
revealed that 
ninety-one of the persons who had 
been dismissed as poor security risks 
were not Communists at all but 
homosexuals, Far from being ap- 
peased, the Senator decided to make 
a dual crusade. and was promptly 
joined by some of his colleagues. 
When Governor Dewey took cogni- 
zance of the matter. observers fore- 
saw that homosexuality would be- 
come a major campaign issue for the 


Republicans. 


This. needless to say. is politics 
on the lowest level. For some Con- 
gressmen, however. even the dirtiest 
mudslinging is not enough: they are 
trying to work up full-fledged mob 
hysteria against homosexuals. and 
apparently won't be satisfied without 
a lynching or two. 

The consequences. as Richard Ro- 
vere was pointing out in the Neu 
Yorker a little while ago. may be 
rather curious. According to Dr. Kin- 
sey. ten per cent of American males 
are “more or less exclusively homo- 
sexual,” and that is a large number 
of people. Furthermore. one Ameri- 
can male out of every three. Dr. Kin- 
sey says. has had some homosexual 
experience, and with one out of four 
that experience has been more than 
casual. Senator McCarthy. | suppose. 
might overlook an occasional lapse. 
but. even so, he will have a quarter 
of the male population to worry 
about. 

Can we assume that all the homo- 


sexuals are Democrats? On the con- 
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GUEST COLUMN: 


By Granville Hicks 


McCarthy and 
the Homosexuals 


trary. there is no reason not to as- 


sume that the proportion is the same 


in both parties. Moreover. as Mr. 
Rovere observed. if Congress is a 
representative body. it must have its 
homosexual quota. It is equally pos- 
sible that there are Congressmen 
whose sexual behavior deviates in 
other ways from the accepted norm. 

Not only that. Long before Freud 
was born, most people were shrewd 
enough to be suspicious of a man 
who rants loudly against a particular 
vice. The Congressman who waxes 
hysterical on the subject of homo- 
sexuality is now doubly suspect: 
there is an immediate suspicion that 
he may be covering something up: 
and then. even if his behavior is im- 
peccable, there is a further suspicion 
that he may be struggling against an 
unconscious but potent homosexual 


urge. 


MORALITY AND SEX 

There are endless possibilities. lf 
\ attacks B as a homosexual. B may 
unearth evidence to show that A once 
kept a mistress or perhaps found out- 
lets. to use the Kinseyan term. of 
an even less approved kind. And 
when the controversy reaches the 
level of the unconscious. if it ever 
does, the opportunities for mudsling- 
ing will become incalculable. Kraft- 
Ebing. Havelock Ellis. Freud: and of 
course Kinsey. will become required 
reading for politicians, and Congres- 
sional debates will sound like the lit- 
erary cocktail parties of the twenties. 

In short. no one can tell where this 
mudslinging campaign may take us. 
We have always known that there 





was a discrepancy between traditional 


morality and sexual behavior. though 
we needed a Kinsey to show us how 
vast the diserepancy is. Traditional 
morality has been embodied in a mul- 
titude of laws. and if Kinsey is any- 
where near right. most of us violate 
some of those laws in the course of 
our lives. 

We gel away with it because of a 
great conspiracy. Many such laws 
are never enforced. and others are 
enforced only under pressure and 
then only nominally. This accommo 
dation of the law to the facts of life 
has always been practiced, but it has 
become increasingly common in re- 
cent decades because our ideas about 
sexual behavior have been changing 


and our laws haven't been. 


DANGEROUS OVERHAULING 


To many extremists. this conspir- 
acy is distasteful: they want to make 
over oul legal and moral codes in} 
weordance with the dictates of rea- 
son. These reformers. however. have 
had little success. for most people 
don’t like to face up to such prob- 
lems and don’t care what laws are 
on the staiute books so long as they 
can do as they please. Even thought- 
ful students of the question, men in 
favor of reform. have felt that there 
was no sense in risking the turmoil 
that would result from any serious 
and systematic overhauling of our 
laws and our moral standards. They 
have been content to let things work 
themselves out in the sub rosa and 
subrational fashion for which the 
majority of mankind have so strong 
a preference. 

But not so Messrs. McCarthy. Mill 
er. Dewey. et al. They seem to be 
determined to bring the whole prob- 
lem into the light. and they may suc- 
ceed where the extremist reformers 
have failed. People would be hurt. of 
course, innocent people. but in’ the 
end our thinking on sexual matters 
might be clarified. It would not. be 
the first time that conservatives. 
seeking personal advantage. — had 
precipitated the kind of revolution 
they feared 








HEARD On the LEFT 





Several Unions Voice Opposition 
To Reciprocal Trade Program 


EsPITE AFL and CIO endorsement of the Admin- 
D istration’s reciprocal trade agreements and free 
trade policy, including encouragement of imports intend- 
ed to close the dollar gap. several U.S. trade unions are 
much opposed to the program because. they argue. for- 
eign competition will have an adverse effect on job op- 
portunities. Unions covering jewelry, glass. gloves. 
photo-engraving. hats, textiles are leading the opposition. 
Some use the argument that we are importing from Soviet 
slave labor countries. 

+ + + 
Southeast Asia will be visited shortly by two U-S. 
1FL’s Gordon Chapman and C1O's John 


Brophy. The International Confederation of Free Trade 


trade unionists 


Unions plans to set up labor schools in that embattled 
area as part of the struggle against CP infitration. 
ICFTU. by the way. has set up a NYC office. 
+ - + 
Poor Mel Lasky. spark-plug of the Berlin Congress on 
Cultural Freedom, left by plane for Berlin several weeks 
ago. properly exhausted from running between N.Y. and 
Washington to secure arrangements for the U.S. dele- 
gation. He made a last telephone call to his family from 
the field and off he went. He was back a half day later 
His plane, fog-bound. had gotten as far as the Azores 
and then turned back to the U.S. 
+ + + 
If anybody in our Government is interested. the ClO 
record of the Harry Bridges trial should be examined for 
further testimony—direct testimony—as to whether or 
not Bridges is a member of the Communist party. 
a + a 
Credit CBS’s Douglas Edwards with the story of the 
press service stringer in a Central American country who 
Was also local agent for a commercial air line. several of 
whose airplanes had crashed in that area. The airline 
warned he would be dismissed if he filed stories on the 
crashes. The press service. obviously, would fire him if 
he didn’t. Since both jobs were necessary to the stringer’s 
livelihood, he reported the next crash in the area as fol- 
lows: “A commercial plane today made an unscheduled 
landing in the jungle near here yesterday.” 
. + + 
Newsweek has become a PM alumni association—Ken 
Crawford, Hal Lavine on the weekly’s staff: and Russ 
Countryman, Allan Chellas and Eleanor Morehead on 


People Today. Newsweek's new pocketsize magazine now 
on a dry run. 
+ + + 
Seeds of Treason, the Lasky-Toledano best-seller. is 
heing published in England. Secker & Warburg 
+ + + 
/s Corliss Lamont, who leaves on a European trip soon, 
going to visit Russia? 
+ + + 
Latest front is the “Peace Information Center.” which 
is going to be a clearing house for CP “peace” propa- 
ganda. It has a paper called the Peace-Gram. whose first 
issue asked for: (1) treatment as a “war criminal” of 
the first power to use atomic bombs: (2) banning of 
atomic bombs: and (3) international control to make 
sure ban sticks. Heading up this front is W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, longtime pro-Stalinist. Some of the organizations 
afiliated with the “Peace Information Center” | remem- 
her the League Against War and Fascism?) are World 
Congress of Defenders (Partisans) of Peace, \lid-Cen- 
tury Chicago Conference for Peace, National Labor 
Conference for Peace. Minute Women for Peace. Action 
Committee for Peace. 
+ + + 
Professor Thomas Emerson of Yale Law School and 
the best friend a fellow-traveler ever had is Tito-tottering. 
Emerson was just elected president of the National 
Lawyers Guild. 
+ + + 
The CP American Communications Association. which 
used to be CIO, is an example of Stalinist trade union 
“democracy.” A mail ballot election was held recently 
with all kinds of secret return envelopes. It was all un- 
necessary because only one candidate was nominated 
for each position—the usual pro-CP crowd! Joseph P. 
Selly, president; Joseph IF. Kehoe. secretary-treasurer. 
and D. R. Panza, vice-president. 
+ 7 + 
Recently, a French Socialist garment worker here as a 
member of a French ECA productivity team, impressed 
by the excellent relations between labor and management 
in the dress industry, turned to the industrialist member 
of the team and remarked: “If you French bosses were 
like the American bosses and the Force Ouvriere were 
as strong as the ILGWU, maybe I'd be like Dubinsky 
and support free enterprise.” —THr WHIP 


The New Leader 




















Learned anthropologist finds 


S O V 1 e t ay E XxX p O ™ e commercial diaper service is 


cause of American aggression: 


A m e r i  & a n B a b ¥ his work is hailed by savants 


throughout the Soviet Union 


By Boris Shub 


cial Science contains the first summary by illustrious 


his monumental book 


“Although in what follows | am presenting the develop- _ HE JUNE Issteé of the Moscow Journal of Soviet So- 
ment of my own views, I should like the reader to be 
as sharply aware as I am that these ideas could never Professor Ivan 
have reached this degree of clarity without the constant Childhood Rearing 


assistance of and ex- 
change with my collabor- 
ators on the Columbia 
Research Project. These 
ideas could never have 
been developed at all 
without the help and 
knowledge of my teachers 
and friends in anthro- 
pology and_ psychology: 
the late Dr. Ruth Bene- 
dict, the late Professor 
Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Dr. Margaret Mead, Pro- 
fessor Clark L. Hull, Mr. 
Earl Zinn, Dr. John Rick- 
man, Dr. Harold Lass- 
well, I also owe an in- 
estimable debt to three 
thinkers whom I never 
met (and have read the 
works of only one of 
them with any consist- 
ency): I. P. Pavlov, 
Franz Boaz, and Sigmund 
Freud... 

“It was through the 
study of swaddling prac- 
tices that I discovered 
what appear to me to be 


some of the most import- Baby,’* copyright 19 


Photograph b Constar 


ant clues to the interpre- 
tation of Russian be- 





Bann ste 


ista 
50 by Simon am 


THE NEUROTIC-AGGRESSIVE AMERICAN PERSONALITY 


Neurotic - Aggressive 
{merican Personality. 
Professor Pelionok  ex- 
plains that he has devoted 
five years to his study, 
which runs into 800 close- 
ly printed pages, includ- 
ing over 60 pages of 
charts and diagrams 
based on field studies con- 
ducted by trained socio- 
logists in over 450 U.S. 
cities, towns and farm 
districts. He was assisted 
in this ambitious project 
by a staff of scholars 
from the universities and 
laboratories of Prague, 
Warsaw. Bucharest. Bra- 
tislava. Kiev. Kalinin- 
erad and Sofia. 
“Basically,” writes Pro- 
fessor Pelionok. “the 
problem of prevailing 
neurotic-aggressive Amer- 
ican behavior, as our five- 
vear study clearly esta- 
blished. reduces: itself to 
the grave. I might say. 
almost fatal, errors that 
have developed in the 
care of the American in- 
fant. As all serious an- 


thropologists, including 


havior.” even the Americans, 
—The People of Great Russia, by Geoffrey Gorer, agree, it is precisely through childhood rearing that the 


author of The Revolutionary Ideas of the Marquis de 
Sade (1934), Africa Dances (1935), Nobody Talks 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 











Politics (1936), and Hot Strip Tease (1938). For the Professor’s family tree, see a Russian lexicon. 
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Several Unions Voice Opposition 
To Reciprocal Trade Program 


ESPITE AFL and CIO endorsement of the Admin- 
D istration’s reciprocal trade agreements and_ free 
trade policy, including encouragement of imports intend- 
ed to close the dollar gap, several U.S. trade unions are 
much opposed to the program because. they argue. for- 
eign competition will have an adverse effect on job op- 
portunities. Unions covering jewelry, glass. gloves. 
photo-engraving, hats. textiles are leading the opposition. 
Some use the argument that we are importing from Soviet 
slave labor countries. 

+ + + 
Southeast Asia will be visited shortly by two U-S. 
trade unionists—-AFL’s Gordon Chapman and CIO's John 
Brophy. The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions plans to set up labor schools in that embattled 
area as part of the struggle against CP infitration. 
ICFTU, by the way, has set up a NYC office. 
+ +¢ + 
Poor Mel Lasky. spark-plug of the Berlin Congress on 
Cultural Freedom, left by plane for Berlin several weeks 
ago. properly exhausted from running between N.Y. and 
Washington to secure arrangements for the U.S. dele- 
gation. He made a last telephone call to his family from 
the field and off he went. He was back a half day later. 
His plane. fog-bound. had gotten as far as the Azores 
and then turned back to the U.S. 
+ + + 
If anybody in our Government is interested. the ClO 
record of the Harry Bridges trial should be examined for 
further testimony—direct testimony—as to whether or 
not Bridges is a member of the Communist party. 
+ + + 
Credit CBS’s Douglas Edwards with the story of the 
press service stringer in a Central American country who 
was also local agent for a commercial air line. several of 
whose airplanes had crashed in that area. The airline 
warned he would be dismissed if he filed stories on the 
crashes. The press service. obviously, would fire him if 
he didn’t. Since both jobs were necessary to the stringer’s 
livelihood, he reported the next crash in the area as fol- 
lows: “A commercial plane today made an unscheduled 
landing in the jungle near here yesterday.” 
+ a + 
Newsweek has become a PM alumni association—Ken 
Crawford, Hal Lavine on the weekly’s staff: and Russ 
Countryman, Allan Chellas and Eleanor Morehead on 
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People Today. Newsweek's new pocketsize magazine now 
on a dry run. 
+ + + 
Seeds of Treason, the Lasky-Toledano best-seller. is 
being published in England. Secker & Warburg 
+ + + 
/s Corliss Lamont, who leaves on a European trip soon, 
going to visit Russia? 
+ + + 
Latest front is the “Peace Information Center.” which 
is going to be a clearing house for CP “peace” propa- 
ganda. It has a paper called the Peace-Gram, whose first 
issue asked for: (1) treatment as a “war criminal” of 
the first power to use atomic bombs: (2) banning of 
atomic bombs: and (3) international control to make 
sure ban sticks. Heading up this front is W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, longtime pro-Stalinist. Some of the organizations 
affiliated with the “Peace Information Center” | remem- 
her the League Against War and Fascism?) are World 
Congress of Defenders (Partisans) of Peace, \lid-Cen- 
tury Chicago Conference for Peace, National Labor 
Conference for Peace. Minute Women for Peace. Action 
Committee for Peace. 
+ + + 
Professor Thomas Emerson of Yale Law School and 
the best friend a fellow-traveler ever had is Tito-tottering. 
Emerson was just elected president of the National 
Lawyers Guild. 
+ + + 
The CP American Communications Association. which 
used to be CIO, is an example of Stalinist trade union 
“democracy.” A mail ballot election was held recently 
with all kinds of secret return envelopes. It was all un- 
necessary because only one candidate was nominated 
for each position the usual pro-CP crowd! Joseph Pp. 
Selly, president; Joseph F. Kehoe. secretary-treasurer. 
and D. R. Panza, vice-president. 
+ + 
Recently, a French Socialist garment worker here as a 
member of a French ECA productivity team, impressed 
by the excellent relations between labor and management 
in the dress industry, turned to the industrialist member 
of the team and remarked: “If you French bosses were 
like the American bosses and the Force Ouvriere were 
as strong as the ILGWU, maybe I'd be like Dubinsky 
and support free enterprise.” —THt Wuip 
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“Basically,” writes Pro- 
fessor Pelionok. “the 
problem of prevailing 


met (and have read the 
works of only one of 
them with any consist- 
ency): I. P. Pavlov, 
Franz Boaz, and Sigmund 
Freud... 

“It was through the 
study of swaddling prac- 
tices that I discovered 


neurotic-aggressive Amer- 
ican behavior, as our five- 
vear study clearly esta- 
blished. reduces itself to 
the grave. I might say. 
almost fatal, errors that 
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BABY 


SOVIETS EXPOSE 


individual’s future character and behavior patterns are 


AMERICAN 


finally and irrevocably shaped.” 

Writing with a sympathetic understanding of the 
American problem rare among Soviet scholars. Professor 
Pelionok asserts: 

“The commercial diaper service is the most tragic 
single fact in modern American history. For if. as Marx- 
ism teaches, ‘being determines consciousness.’ then 
through the commercial diaper service. the American 
child has lost all sense of being. all sense of consciousness. 
all sense of his own physical and psychological con 


tinuity as an individual.” 


FRONTIER SPIRIT GONE 
Professor Pelionok continues: 
“In the 


courage and imagination of the American pioneers were 


bygone. vigorous frontier days when th 
an inspiration to the world—we can still recapture some- 
thing of that heroic age by reading James Fenimore 
Cooper, a writer who, with good reason. is much better 
known to our Soviet reading public than to contemporary 
\merica—the infant born in a proletarian log cabin was 
swaddled in the coarse muslin which the fearless. hard 
working, straight-shooting American frontier woman 
ripped from her own primitive underskirt. 

“Such was the American diaper in the days when the 


(Americans made a ereat nation out of a wilderness 





Dr. Goebbels in Moseow 


Vew Times, Moscow. July 11. 1947: 


“The new regimes [in Eastern Europe] 
are represented [by international reaction] 
as ‘dictatorships of the proletariat, as a 
‘forcible seizure of power by the Commu- 
nists.” This trick cannot lay any claim to 
originality—it is in keeping with the fascist 


style of Goebbels and his henchmen.” 


The Bolshevik, Moscow. April. 1950: 


“The people's democratic order [in East- 
ern Europe), performing the functions of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, is... 
under the leadership of the Communist and 


Worker's parties.” 
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through their moral streneth, their incredible courage, 


their revolutionary vision! And why? because. as our 
study conclusively proves, the baby in that lost epoch 
of American greatness, diapered by the calloused. loving 
hands of his own. his rodnaya mother. felt a profound 
sense of wellbeing. of love. of identity. of belonging. 
and a deeply gratifying pride in his own earliest pro- 
ductive efforts. | Professor Pelionok’s italics. | 

“The American of that era grew up at peace with him- 
self. his neighbors and the world. because from birth he 
felt about his loins the security of the patch from the 
honest garment of the pioneer woman who nursed him 
(commercial formulas. now generally used in the me- 
chanical feeding of U.S. infants. were unknown at the 
time). 

“Today.” Professor 


Pelionok goes on. “nothing 


remains of the pioneer diaper. Today a streamlined 
General Motors. truck drives up to the American apart- 
ment house. and a gum-chewing driver (who in most 
vases remains unseen by the lonely infant in its barred 
erib). deposits a cellophane-wrapped bundle of SO-¢ alled 
diapers. “Sealed in the Blue Package with Pink Bow. 
as one commercial house boasts. or in ‘De-odorized 
Sealed New Containers, to quote the vulgar language 
of a capitalist ‘diaper’ factory in Pennsylvania. 

“Is it any wonder.” Professor Pelionok grimly asks. 
“that the American infant. who almost never sees his 
mother. drinks chemical milk, and is swaddled in ‘dia- 
pers’ that may have come from the body of a potential 
enemy of the working class, grows up to have an atom- 
bomb personality. psychologically ripe to blow up the 
entire world in a vain effort to regain his own identity. 
the identity once safeguarded beyond fear and war- 
neurosis, beyond power-politics, Atlantic Pacts, Francos 
and super-bombers by a simple rough cloth and_ his 


pioneer mother’s milk? 


PRAISES KENTUCKY GUERRILLAS 

~The only hope for America.” concludes Professor 
Pelionok “lies among those hardy Kentucky mountain- 
eers. who are putting up a last-ditch guerilla fight against 
the commercial diaper service.” 

Although the Moscow Literary Gazette criticizes Pro- 
fessor Pelionok’s “idealization” of the colonial period 
in U.S. history, his book has been widely acclaimed by 
leading Soviet and Eastern European scholars as_ the 
“first authoritative and fully documented analysis of why 
the American neurotic-aggressive personality menaces 
the peace of the world.” 

\ single dissenting voice comes from Professor Alex 
ander Mikhailov of the Leningrad University. Professor 
Mikhailov says: “| have read Professor Pelionok’s work 
and compared it with Mr. Geollrey Gorer’s The People 
of Great Russia. Both books are childish nonsense.” 


Professor Mikhailov has been placed under arrest. 
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EAST and WEST 


HIS summer—perhaps in the next few weeks—For- 
Wane last outpost of non-Communist China and seat 
of the Chiang Kai-shek regime, will be assaulted and 
conquered by the Chinese Communists. Airpower will 
play the decisive role, softening up the island until re- 
sistance is impossible. Planes are already being concen- 
trated in nearby coastal areas. with even the latest jet 
models reportedly on hand. 

This massed air strength. however. is not Chinese 
China has no airplane production—but Russian. Pilots 
and crews are Soviet-trained: in many cases. they are 
actually Russians. The headquarters that will direct the 
operations is staffed with Soviet colonels and generals. 
The bombs and machine-guns are of Soviet make. Only 
the communiques will be marked “Peking.” 

There are no two ways about it: Formosa will be the 
next act of Soviet aggression, 1950’s main show in the 
Far East. The fine hand of the Kremlin will be less con- 
spicuous than in the Rumanian and Hungarian coups of 
1945 and 1947, but more so than in Czechoslovakia in 
1948. However, Operation Formosa will definitely be the 
Politburo’s answer to U.S. “containment.” the Marshall 
Plan. the Atlantic Pact and European unification. 

Formosa will fall. It cannot resist the military power 
of the Soviet Union. Litthe sympathy for communism 
as there is among the island population. it will be con- 
quered just as it was by Japan flfty-five years ago. Gal- 
lows will be erected for the major Nationalist leaders: a 
wall and a volley of rifle-fire will suffice for the small fry. 
The latest issue of the Moscow New Times even advises 
Chiang Kai-shek to commit suicide “to avoid being 
hanged as a war criminal.” 

When Formosa goes. a great to-do will be raised in 
this country. Our indignation will be boundless. “Rape 
of Formosa.” the editorials will shout. President Truman 
will express resentment at his press conference. and 
Secretary Acheson will be properly caustic. Military ex- 
perts will note Formosa’s strategic importance for the 
defense of the Philippines and Japan and the American 
position in the Pacific. Our Senators and Congressmen, 
in eloquent speeches. will denounce the “brutal dictators” 
and demand an accounting from the Administration. It 


will be the old familiar words and music. Once they 
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By David J. Dallin 


Why Isn't Formosa Covered 
By ‘Total Diplomacy, Too? 


had a tragic ring. But this time they will be strictly soap 
opera. 

Why not reverse the order of events? Why not act 
beforehand instead of being indignant afterward? 

The projected Sino-Soviet offensive against Formosa 
is predicated on the assumption that no American aid 
to the island will be forthcoming. Washington’s hands-off 
policy is an invitation to invasion. The situation would 
change if it became known in Moscow and Peking that 
American planes and guns had been assigned to defend 
the skies and beaches of Formosa. 

\n announcement to this effect would put Formosa in 
the same class as Lran, Turkey and South Korea. The 
security of these three areas is based not so much on the 
negligible U.S. arms shipments they have received as it 
is on this country’s declaration of intention to defend 
their independence and territorial integrity. As long as 
the Kremlin is bent on avoiding the ultimate showdown 
of full-scale war. it will back down whenever it catches 
the scent of American gunpowder. 

The Nationalist island stronghold is the chief area still 
unprotected by Secretary of State Acheson's “total 
diplomacy.” Japan and South Korea have been clearly 
in the American orbit since 1945; Southeast Asia and 
Indonesia were included in it a few months ago after 
long hesitation. Why should Formosa be an exception? 

Formosa is geographically. economically and_histor- 
ically distinct from China. Its seven million inhabitants. 
none but the oldest of whom have ever known any poli- 
tical allegiance to continental China, form the basis for 
an independent national entity. Whether Chiang continues 
to rule Formosa is of no consequence. What is important 
is preventing the expanding Soviet empire from engulfing 
this key Pacific island. 

American protection of Formosa need not mean re- 
sumption of the Chinese civil war. It would mean, rather. 
the co-existence—for a time. at least-——-of a Communist 
and a non-Communist China. Partition of nations in the 
path of Soviet conquest. judging from the examples of 
Germany and Korea, is the order of the day. There is no 
way it can be prevented. at present, short of war. 
(Russia's plans for ending the United Nations deadlock 


by conquering Formosa will be discussed next week.) 








He TURKS turned up at the polls 
Tes per cent strong on May 14 
and surprised the world by freely 
voting out of office the People’s party 
which had founded their Republic 
in 1923 and had held dictatorial 
power ever since. ‘That party has 
been peacefully reduced to a minor- 
ity of sixty-nine in a Grand National 
of 487 
three questions echo from all sides: 
@ How did the Turks manage, un- 
der a government with dictatorial 


Assembly seats. So now 


power. to hold such an election? 
@ Why was the overthrow of the 
party which had made Turkey a 
modern republic so overwhelming? 
@ What is likely to happen next? 
In the editorial opinion of an 
Istanbul newspaper publisher, Ahmet 
Emin Yalman, “Those who may in- 
terpret this election as only the tri- 
umph of one political party over the 


other are mistaken. The fact is that 





INONU: MORE DEMOCRACY TOO LATE 


the Turkish nation had completed a 
certain period of progress and has 
reached a new era at the end of joint 
efforts.” (Vatan, May 16, 1950.) 
Cynical observers have discounted 
intermittent gestures by Turkey’s 
first two Presidents, Kemal Atatiirk 
and Ismet Inonii, towards permitting 
opposition to the Government. But 


ELEANOR BIsBEE’s article is based on 
materials from her book, The New 
Turks. to be published later this year. 
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TURKEY TURNS 


TO FREEDOM 


By Eleanor Bisbee 


these three or four brief interludes 
when each permitted an “opposition 
group” in the Assembly, well con- 
trolled by himself and 


when he wished. were omens of se- 


terminated 
rious intention. This year, at last, 
Inonii's Republican People’s party 

with the concurrence of the nation’s 
opposition, 


first truly independent 


the four-year-old Democratic party 
has brought to pass a free election 
in Turkey. 

In this, they made history. 

When a number of Inonii’s col- 
leagues in the Republican 
broke in 1946 and 
parties, they claimed a constitutional 


party 


formed new 


right to do so, and won their point 
plus Inonii’s open endorsement. But 
in the 1946 election, force was used 
to suppress the opposition. Neverthe- 
less the new Democratic party, the 
only strong contender, gained about 
one-sixth of the Assembly seats. 
During the next four years the 
“miracle” of 1950 was carefully pre- 
pared. The Democratic party, led by 
Celal Bayar, who is today Inonii’s 
successor as President, boycotted lo- 
cal ad by-elections to pinpoint certain 
evils, and campaigned door-to-door 
for new members and supporters. Is- 
met Inonii issued courageous state- 
ments in favor of permitting opposi- 
tion, and displayed great patience in 
coping with the incomprehension and 
suspicion which greeted this attitude. 


Credit is due also to the intelligence 
of the Turkish press for educating 
the electorate to a realization of its 
political power. Final emancipation 
from the old way came through a 
new election law, drafted by legal ex- 
perts, and passed by the Assembly, 
341-10. on February 16, 1950. 

The outstanding feature of this law 
is that it takes control of elections 
away from all political parties and 
also from the party-dominated ad- 
ministrative branch of the govern- 
ment. Instead, it places full control 
in the hands of the judiciary, which 
is non-political and highly respected 
in Turkey. 

All members of the Supreme Elec- 
tion Board in Ankara are judges 
from the highest courts in the land, 
and the chairman of the election 
board for each province or county 
is its highest ranking judge. Half the 
members of his board are represen- 
tatives named by the political parties: 
the other half he draws by lot from 
the people’s elected representatives in 
the assembly of his province or 
county. County boards, in turn, draw 
by lot the precinct board members- 
half from the political parties, half 
from the local councils of elders. The 
order and hours assigned for cam- 
paign speeches in each community, 
and the wall space for campaign post- 
ers, are determined also by lot. No 
police or soldiers may interfere in 
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registered 


E1icut out of nine million 


voters turned out to elect Celal Bayar, 


Turkey's first democratic President. 


the election in any way unless sum- 
moned by a board chairman in an 
emergency. Finally, the three days 
before election day are set aside as 
a cooling-ofl-period—no more _poli- 
tical speeches or editorials may be 
made. all posters are removed. Any- 
one who interferes with a person’s 
freedom to vote is subject to severe 
penalties. 


INONU 'BREAKS' LAW 


The new law worked extraordinar- 
ily well last month. There were odd 
incidents. Once, President Inonii him- 
self was said to have committed a 
violation by making a whistle-stop 
speech from his train “at an hour 
and place not assigned according to 
the law.” At least one postmaster 
took the cooling-off-period so. liter- 
ally that, during it, he would not de- 
liver out-of-town newspapers of ear- 
lier dates containing campaign mater- 
ial. The election, in general, was 
notable more for the Government's 
desire to lean over backwards to ful- 
fill the letter of the law than for at- 
tempts to evade it. Whatever bitter- 
ness existed at the start was grad- 
ually dissipated by the dignity of 
Inonii and Bayar, and by emphasis 
in the press on competition of ideas 
and “mutual respect between political 
rivals” in preference to mudslinging. 
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Why, then, was a party which en- 
couraged such an election so de- 
cisively defeated? 

Actually the main issue of the cam- 
paign was not the merits of the re- 
spective parties or candidates. but 
whether Turkey could hold a free 
and fair election at all. Many voters 
cast ballots against the party in pow- 
er just to prove that they could do so. 

Inonii campaigned chiefly on 
promises to change the constitution 
to permit direct election of the presi- 
dent, and on his party’s record in 
developing Turkey during the Re- 


public’s early years and _ during 
World War II. The people. apparent- 
ly, had become impatient with the 
pace and cost of that development. 
Celal Bayar promised to draw sharp- 
er lines between state and private en- 
terprise, to increase the former’s 
efficiency and the latter's initiative, to 


raise the standard of living, and to 


grant workers a limited right to 
strike. 


The most direct clash 


occurred 


political 
when the Republicans 
charged that the Democrats would 
exploit the country for the benefit of 
private profiteers, and the Democrats 
counter-charged that the Republi- 
cans would bankrupt the nation by 
bureaucratic inefficiency and extrav- 
agance. The choice between these 
parties was much closer than the new 
Democratic majority of 85 per cent 
in the Assembly indicates. The Re- 
publicans received 40 per cent of 
the total vote cast and the Democrats 
54 per cent. but the province with 
the largest number of seats went 
Democratic. 

A natural question is how much 
United States 


was felt in Turkey’s election. The 


the influence of the 


old Republican party tried to take 
all credit for obtaining U.S. aid and 
indicated that that aid might stop if 
the Republican Government fell. The 
ECA administrator in Turkey. Rus- 
sell Dorr, pointed out, according to 
an Istanbul daily (Yeni Sabah, May 
1), that the United States was ex- 
tending assistance to the Turkish na- 
tion, not to any party. The Democrats 


meanwhile argued that the old party 
had made much of the aid necessary 
by economic mismanagement. 

The Turks 


American Library in Turkey, this 


received from the 
spring, thousands of copies of a 
booklet on “Government Founded by 
the People.” containing our Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitu- 
tion and an account of the founding 
of the U.S.A. 


Turkish papers, the greatest impres- 


From comments in 


sion seems to have been made by 
the words so familiar to us: “When- 
ever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends. it 
is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it. . . .” The opposition 


Turkish 


ment was reverting to the “leader- 


claimed that the Govern- 


mentality” of absolute rule. destruc- 
tive of the Republic’s original aim of 
from the 


people.” The efforts of Inonii and 


“all power emanating 
other Republican leaders like his last 
premier, Semsettin Giinaltay. to steer 
a more democratic course, Came too 
late to save their party—but not too 
late to save Turkey. 


NO POLICY CHANGE 
Turks of all 


united on foreign policy. no change 


Since parties are 
in that policy seems likely. President 
Bayar is Turkey’s first civilian presi- 
dent, his predecessors having been 
military heroes. In 1924, he became 
director-general of Turkey’s Bank of 
Business which is listed as a private 
bank, although it had semi-official 
character. Later he helped also to 
promote state industries through the 
state’s Siimer and Eti Banks. Thus 
he is in a unusually good position to 
assay the proper functions of both 
state and private enterprise in Tur- 
key. And it could be that in this, as 
in so much else, the Turks can 
achieve something unique—a_prac- 
tical balance between state and 
private enterprise. In any case, the 
new government knows that the Turk- 
ish voters have discovered the 
power of the free ballot, and that it 
must be prepared for their verdict 


again in 1954. 
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THE 
FACTS 
OF 
BRETISH 
POLITICS 


Reform of electoral laws hurt the 
Labor party more than Churchill's 
speeches in the spring election 


By Herman Finer 


EVER was Narl Marx's simple division of society 
bi into two distinct camps so inapplicable as to the 


free grouping of political forces in the British elections 
of 1950. No single ideological watershed stands out 
marking the causal sine qua non of the taking of sides. 
Conservatives all over the world cannot help taking 
unction from the result of the elections: their faith re- 
quires that they hail a “Conservative wave.” They are 
mistaken. 

The Labor party emerged victorious. with a narrow 


plurality of the popular vote over the Conservatives. 


This must not be ignored. But it is also true that the 


victory was hollow. even though the party had yvained 


PROFESSOR FINER, author of The Road to Reaction. opens 
with this, the first of two articles, a discussion on Social- 
ist trends in Britain and America. Peter Viereck will con- 


clude the series by analyzing “Anglo-American Statism.” 





a million votes since 1945. because its proportion of the 


total vote was insufficient to maintain its authority. 

It is authority-—the sense that one has moral support 
for one’s actions—that is required by governments. as 
never before. to answer the tremendous problems of 
domestic and foreign policy. Britain is a democracy, per- 
haps the most efficient and liberal in the whole world. 
In such a system of government. it is sad enough that 
voices must be raised against each other: it is sadder 
still that in the end votes must require opponents to 
submit: it is saddest of all when no party has sufficient 
popular support to feel conscientiously entitled to over- 
ride the loyal opposition—an imperative if the life of 
the nation is to surge forward. 

The recession of British Labor was due to several 
factors: electoral reform, practical issues and the swing 
of the pendulum, political ideas and interests. 

Electoral reform was enough to diminish Labor 
strength substantially. regardless of the latter two factors. 

In 1945. the Labor party was over-represented. It 
would be truer to say that there was less Labor strength 
below the surface in 1945 than a Conservative swelling 
in 1950. The constituencies of 1945 were unequal in 
size, and the inequality favoured Labor, for it had con- 
siderable strength in areas which maintained their re- 
presentation though workers and their families had moved 
away during the depression. The situation was corrected 
in 1950 by the Representation of the People Act, passed 
in 1949, which alone gave 30 seats to the Conservatives. 
Here. then. is a difference of 60 seats between the com- 
parative strength of the two parties. 

The Conservatives took smart and laudable advantage 
of the new law allowing the blind and the physically 
disabled to vote by proxy. It is estimated that their 
registration of the names they obtained from doctors 
and hospitals won them. the country over. some I] seats: 
another difference of 22 between the parties. 

Finally. the British do not elect by proportional repre 
sentation—a_ serious disadvantage to the Labor party. 
In the 1950 elections the party had majorities of 20,000 
ind over in 42 constituencies. the Conservatives only 
10: Labor had majorities of over 10.000 in 135 consti 
tuencies. the Conservatives in only 94. In 1945. Labor. 
with about 48 per cent of the popular vote, won 62 pet 
cent of the seats: in 1950. with 42.2 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote, it won only 50 per cent of the seats. The Con- 
servative party rebounded correspondingly from thei: 
unproportionate paucity of seats. from 33 per cent in 
1945 to over 48 per cent in 1950. 

Owing to the concentration of massive majorities 
in Labor constitutencies. the party must always suffer in 
representation. [t is estimated that if Labor had won 1 
per cent less of the votes every where and the Conserva- 
tives had polled L per cent more in each constituency. 


Labor would still have polled 0.7 per cent more than 
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but the Conservatives 





the Conservatives in the total vote 
would have gained 17 more seats from Labor. 

The Conservative trend is not so clear after all! 

These figures are of crucial importance. for they indi- 
cate that for a substantial building up of the authority 
of the Labor party. it must get at least 1 per cent more 
of the popular vote than the Conservatives need for the 
same House of Commons result. 

It is now possible to look at the practical issues that 
influenced the voting. considering that the Labor party 
was bound to lose, and expected to lose, a substantial 
number of seats. 

\ working majority of around 40 seats in the House 


was. however. expected as reasonable. Instead of the 


country: iron and steel nationalization, with further 
nationalization to come. Foreign policy played only a 
small part. in spite of Churchill’s suggestion that if he 
and Stalin got together they could divide the world 
among them peacefully. 

Now it may fairly be said that the large popular 
volte. and a considerable middle class vote, had swung 
to Labor in 1945. on the strength of what may be called 
the Beveridge policy: Full Employment, Fair Shares. 
Social Security and the further development of the Social 
Services: the Welfare State. The high Labor vote was 
based on widespread disgust with Conservative callous- 
ness about unemployment and failure to arm against 


Hitler in the inter-war vears. The middle class voted in 





MODERATION OF CLEM ATTLEE, FIRE OF ANEURIN BEVAN, DEDICATION OF STAFFORD CRIPPS WIN VOTES FOR LABOR 


393 (in a House of 640) seats in L945. some 330 were 
hoped for: the Conservatives were allowed an increase 
from 213 to 280, the Liberals a total of about 10. 

In the result, Labor won 315: the Conservatives 297: 
the Liberals 9: and others 3—giving the Labor party 
a majority of five over the rest of the House: and but 
16.2 per cent of the popular vote. About 3! million 
more voters balloted—Labor took 1.2 million of these: 


the Conservatives 2.5; the Liberals over a quarter mil- 


lion. Labor lost an average of nearly 2 per cent of the 


popular vote in a voting turnout of &4 per cent of the 
electorate. Why did it not do better? 

The issues put before the electorate indicate an answer: 
Full Employment; “Fair Shares for All”; Free Enter- 
prise; criticism of Labor policy in health, housing. and 
food rationing: the suggestion that the Labor Govern- 
ment was squandering Marshall Aid chiefly for the im- 
mediate advantage of “the workers.” without admitting 
its dependence on the aid: unwillingness to tell the work- 


ers the truth about the grave economic plight of the 
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its hundreds of thousands for housing. health. education. 
relief from exploitation: the workers for these and guar- 
antees against. unemployment. But in 1950 the appeal 
against unemployment could not fall on ears as sensitive 
as in 1945. There was practically no unemployment to 
point to, Several million young people who were in their 
early teens in 1939 could only take a theoretical interest 
in the subject. Those in the late fifties and sixties had 
either a faint memory of the depression, or no longer 
i great fear of a future one. 

The single great drawing card of Labor was a con- 
siderably spent jorce, 

At the same time. a large mass of the poorest paid 
urban and agricultural workers, though benefiting from 
family allowances. food subsidies. health and housing. are 
still badly off as regards wages, and no substantial aid 
at once could be promised them, for it was not feasible 
to persuade the better-off workers to allow a_ drastic 
change in the wage structure by instituting a substantial 


minimum wage. Considering the precarious state of 
CONTINTED ON NEXT Pace 
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THE FACTS OF BRITISH POLITICS  coxnsvur 


world trade, what the submerged workers gained the 
better-off might well lose: they would be soaked, not the 
rich. Thus. among the very poor, Labor polled far less 
than could be expected—-it is estimated that about 30 
per cent of the “working class” did not vote Labor. 
When a government has delivered the social and eco- 
nomic goods it had promised, it is weakened by its own 
heneficence, for it renders itself unnecessary. It is use- 
less to rely on gratitude from all of the people it has 
benefited. The electorate is interested in future goods or 
the maintenance of those already bestowed. But the 
Conservatives promised to maintain all that had been 
enacted by the Labor party, excepting the nationalization 
of iron and steel which, for many excepting the iron and 
steel workers, was of rather remote interest. Even were 
the Conservatives to feel tempted to forget their promises. 





Leavers of Britain’s three major parties—Labor’s Attlee, Con- 
servatives’ Churchill, Liberals’ Davies—pray at St. Paul’s Church 


in Londen before last spring’s election. 


desire for continuance in office once it was won might 
have made them toe the line. As for new benefits, Labor 
could offer nothing of significance to any class or group. 
for in their less than five years in power, they had carried 
through a mighty body of welfare legislation that needed 
to be digested. Hence, assured of the retention of past 
gains. some of Labor’s supporters. especially the “white 
collar” groups who had come over in 1945, could indulge 
their adventurousness, could “shop around,” vote for 
brighter personalities and “change,” and not least. in- 
dulge petty resentments. 

There are plenty of grounds for resentment in Britain 
today. but they are not grounds for resentment at the 
Labor party itself. The annoyances of a planned eco- 
omy attempting to adapt a devastated economy to a world 
situation that will not settle down, to establish a new 
balance of trade, to earn the dollars necessary to keep a 
lowered standard of living from falling farther, are many 
and stinging. The lower and middle classes experience 
these annoyances without being compensated to the same 
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degrees as the workers. Hence they are volatile. Rations; 
licensed, regulated, controlled economic activities; auster- 
ity: heavy taxation; little personal opportunity; no sign 
of economic and social expansion. All of this would be 
easier to bear if colorful personalities were in office, for 
the circus could compensate for drab living. 

The building of houses was slowed down in 1948 and 
1949 because the dollar gap necessitated the reduction of 
capital expenditure for amenities. The national health 
service seemed to the upper and middle classes to be 
costing them too much compared with the benefits they 
received, for some insisted on being the private patients 
of general practitioners and specialists, while their tax- 
ation rose higher because of the sharply mounting costs 
of the British system of financing health services partly 
out of taxation and only to a small extent by insurance 
payments. Housewives of all ciasses became disgruntled 
at the continued official “interference” with the family’s 
breakfast, lunch and dinner—even though no government 
could have done better, given the host of problems it had 
to solve, to make any food at all available. 


NATIONALIZATION CHARMED NO ONE 

Public opinion polls before the election showed very 
clearly the trend of middle-class thinking. The middle- 
class frowned on proposals for reducing the cost of living 
where this was to be done by more governmental con- 
trols, bigger subsidies for food and clothing, government 
replacing the wholesaler, and municipal trading. It point- 
edly expressed its dissatisfaction with the workers’ lighter 
working conditions; the deleterious effect of taxes on in- 
centive; and strikes. It disliked Aneurin Bevan’s trucu- 
lence, his “vermin” mood; Mr. Attlee was no spellbinder 
for it. Large numbers of the middle class thought 
England’s salvation lay in a coalition government of 
Labor and the Conservatives. The lower middle class was 
far more devoted to the Conservatives and Liberals than 
Labor voters were to the Labor party. 

Nationalization did not charm the middle class; nor 
did it arouse the fervor of the working class. In part, 
this expresses disappointment with the hope of achieving 
utopia through nationalization—although utopia was not 
promised. The earlier illusions are to blame—national- 
ization is quite prosaic. The Central Office of Information 
failed in the mass education work so necessary to ad- 
ministration through public corporations. What was 
taken on faith needed to be reinforced by reasoning about 
comparative methods of conducting enterprise, in order 
to convince the electorate that if nationalization did not 
bring paradise it did prevent exploitation, make planning 
possible, destroy monopoly, and open careers to men of 
talent. 

In an atmosphere of so much government control and 
general confusion, “freedom of enterprise” created a pow- 
erful impact. 

(The second of two articles will follow next week.) 
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Wasuincton, D.C. 
HE EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS might aptly be called the 
T Landlord’s Congress. The Senate-approved rent con- 
trol extension bill, which has been passed by the House in 
modified form, is an unsatisfactory compromise that 
merely grants tenants a short reprieve. If it becomes law 
in its present form, it will virtually insure the reduction 
of thousands of American families to the status of DP’s 
next January 1. On that date, it will become legal for 
landlords to brandish eviction notices over helpless ten- 
ants with demands for rent rises on a frank either-or 
basis. 

The bill speaks of extending rent control until June 30, 
1951. This is the grossest deception. In reality, it con- 
tinues rent control in its existing form only until Decem- 
ber 31. Here is the genesis and operation of this latest 
concession to the advancing forces of greed and reaction: 

Last vear, Congress passed a rent control extension 
law, which is due to expire on June 30. In it, the real 
estate lobby won the right for cities and states to end rent 
control by their own affirmative action. This meant that 
landlords could kill controls in those localities where they 
had enough political power to do so. But of course that 
put the burden of doing so on the landlords. They were 
compelled to organize the entire effort, bringing pressure 
on mayors, town councils and state legislatures to vote 
against continued controls. 

The system didn’t work out too well. In a number of 
areas where local officials and legislative bodies voted 
to end controls, those politicians who did the landlords’ 
bidding subsequently had cause to regret it at the polls. 
The realty interests found that even the politicians they 
controlled could not very well be expected to commit poli- 
tical suicide. 

The new extension bill—which was introduced on 
March 3 by the two Senate Administration leaders, 
Majority Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois and Majority 
Whip Francis Myers of Pennsylvania—takes the land- 
lords’ political allies off the hook. What it does is to ex- 
tend present rent controls until the end of the year only. 
After that, if the people want another six months of 
regulation until June 30, they can have it—provided their 
local or state legislative bodies vote an extension. 
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By Jonathan Stout 


New Rent Bill Leaves Tenants 
At Landlords’ Mercy on Jan. 1 


In other words, the procedure is exactly reversed, Pre- 
viously, controls continued in effect without affirmative 
action by the landlords. Now, they will lapse automati- 
cally unless the people take the initiative. 

The landlords are an organized bloc, geared for polli- 
tical action. The people are not. The difference in pro- 


cedure between the two bills is a decisive one. 


FORRESTAL ENTERS THE AMERASIA CASE 

Confirmation by the late James Forrestal’s diary that, 
as Secretary of the Navy, he opposed the arrest of one 
of the six defendants in the 1945 Amerasia case so as to 
avoid embarrassing President Truman in negotiations 
with Russia at San Francisco, has Washington wonder- 
ing why Forrestal was ever drawn into the matter. The 
heads of the Army and Navy Departments are not cus- 
tomarily consulted before a man in the uniform of those 
services is arrested——particularly an underling like Lt. 
Andrew Roth, the man in question. 

\n interesting parallel has been cited in this connec- 
tion. When Nathan Gregory Silvermaster resigned his 
Government position while up for a loyalty check on 
charges of Communist activity, it was discovered that the 
former adviser to the U.S. delegation to the Bretton 
Woods Conference in 1945 had been recommended for 
the latter appointment by Robert Patterson, then Secre- 
tary of War. Further investigation revealed Patterson 
had done so at the request of White House administrative 
assistant Lauchlin Currie, whose letter to the Secretary 
was so worded as to suggest he was acting for President 
Roosevelt. But why couldn’t the White House make the 
recommendation directly, instead of through the Secre- 
tary of War? Was Currie acting without the President’s 
knowledge on the theory that a person recommended by 
the military would be less likely to fall under suspicion 
of Communist affiliation? At all events, after his link with 
Silvermaster was uncovered, Currie was swiftly eased out 
of his White House job. 

Unfortunately, James Forrestal is dead and cannot tell 
us who prompted him to intercede in the Amerasia case. 
Meanwhile, that curious affair continues to produce co- 
incidences of a sort which appear increasingly less coin- 


cidental. 
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HE INFLUENCE of out-and-oul 
oianain sympathizers has de- 
clined in the United States during the 
last five years. Books that preach the 
straight party line are not so readily 
accepted by publishers. and find 
fewer readers when they are pub- 
lished. The CIO has performed an ex- 
cellent housecleaning job on the un- 
ions most obviously infiltrated with 
Kremlin partisans. It is no longer 
smart or fashionable to join a score 
or more obvious Communist-front o1 
ganizations, 

But as the fellow-traveler fades in 
political and intellectual influence. a 
new and more complex type has been 
filling the vacuum left by his de- 
parture. This is the anti-anti-Com- 
munist. to borrow an apt phrase from 
Arthur Koestler—the man who pre- 
faces his remarks with: “Im not a 
Communist. but 

The AAC, as we may call him for 
the sake of convenience. is inspired 
by various motivations. Sometimes he 
is simply an individual who is cheat- 
ing the Communist party of its dues. 
whose professions of antipathy to 
communism are only camouflage for 
views which are in line with Krem- 
lin goals. More often he is not pur- 
suing such a Machiavellian objective 
consciously. but is afflicted with a 
bad case of political astigmatism. 

The AAC’s first distinctive trait is 
that, while voicing more or less sin- 
cere aversion to Communism as an 
abstract idea, he is dead set against 
doing anything about it. Other char- 
acteristic mental habits of the species 
may be listed as follows: 


He is very fond of the inaccurate 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Exit Party-liner, 
Enter the AAC 


cliché that “you can’t stop an idea 
by force.” He never seems to grasp 
the distinction between communism 
is an abstract idea and communism 
as a technique of conspiracy and 
subversion in the service of a mighty 
totalitarian empire. 

He is 


danger of aggression in a disarmed 


quick to see imaginary 
Western Germany and unwilling to 
recognize the real danger in the 
heavily armed Soviet empire. And if 
vou think the AAC brand of think- 
ing is not influential. trv going 
through the serious monthlies and 
quarterlies and see if you can find a 
single article urging the speedy in- 
tegration of Germany with West 
European defense 

If pushed into a corner. your AAC 
will grudgingly admit that there is 
something of a case for keeping 
Communist sympathizers out of the 
Government service. But he will 
argue. in the face of the clearest evi- 
dence. that anyone dismissed on loy- 
ity grounds is the victim of an un- 


(Mark that 


“witch hunt.” It is——or 


scrupulous witch hunt. 
expression, 
ought to be—the exclusive copyright 
of AACs and fellow-travelers. } 
Again. if hard pressed. your AAC 
will reluctantly admit that there was 
a Canadian spy case and an Amerasia 
affair. that 


convicted, that 


Alger Hiss was legally 
Julian Wad- 


leigh confessed handing over confi- 


Henry 


dential Government documents — to 
Soviet agents, and that Klaus Fuchs 
confessed (and not under Iron Cur- 
tain pressure methods) that he be- 
traved atomic secrets to the Russians 


But the AAC will show the most ven- 





omous hatred for the ex-Communists 
whose revelations made possible the 
smashing of at least some of these 
conspiracies. 

For an illustration of the confusion 
the Alger Hiss case can cause in a 
person with no conscious Communist 
sympathies but a naive propensity 
for joining Communist-infiltrated or- 
ganizations, one need only turn to 
the record of former Judge Dorothy 
Kenyon’s appearance on the radio 
program. Meet the Press, which is 
available in the June issue of The 
{merican Mercury. Miss Kenyon was 


questioned by a panel of journalists: 


SPIVAK: Miss Kenyon. when you 
said Alger Hiss is a sacrifice to the 
hysteria created by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
did you mean by that that vou 
thought Alger Hiss was innocent? 

KENYON: No. | didn’t mean that 
because | haven't at any time had 
the faintest idea as to the nature of 
his guilt or innocence. 

Spivak: What did you mean then? 

KENYON: [| must say Chambers 
seemed to be a most unsavory char- 
acter. and it was difficult for me 
ae 

SPIVAK: What do you 
by saying that he was a sacrifice? 

KENYON: | don’t really recall that 
1 used the word sacrifice. [T said the 
Alger Hiss case was a product of the 


mean. then. 


hysteria produced by that Committee. 
Write: Did you mean that you 
thought the prosecution was a product 
of hysteria? 
KENYON: [ thought the 
of the suit was such a product. ves. 
SPIVAK: Do you think it shouldn't 
have been brought at all? 


KENYON: No. | don’t think so. 


bringing 


\ ( learer example of complete Con- 
fusion of thought and judgment 
would be hard to find. 

The influence of the AAC should 
not be underestimated. This attitude 
of mind finds expression in the most 
respectable places. in well-established 
serious magazines, in college com- 


Work has 


harely begun on the task of educating 


mencement addresses. 
the American public to accept the 
conclusions that must be accepted 

and acted upon—if there is to be a 
reasonable chance of winning the 


cold war. 


The New Leader 
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Beyond Progressive Liberalism 


Social Thought in America: The Revolt 


By Morton G. White. 
Viking. 260 pp. $3.50. 


THIS stimulating book needed do- 
ing. It presents a systematic critical 
history of “the development of a 
group of ideas which dominated so- 
cial thought for fifty years or more 
and which continues to exert an ap- 
preciable though diminished  influ- 
ence on our thinking.” The book 
does its job through a challenging 
but constructive evaluation of John 
Dewey. Charles A. Beard. Thorsten 
Veblen. James Harvey Robinson. and 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

On the 
Thought in 


scholarly job and a craftsman’s joy 


technical side. Social 


America is a creative 


in its organization and clarity. From 
the side of its 
cance. the book is the first unified 


intellectual signifi- 


study (as far as I know. at least) 
of those social-philosophical short- 
comings which have brought what 
may be called “progressive” liberal- 
ism to a dead-end. and so raise the 
question, “Where do we go from 
here?” The 


material. analysis and ideas for an 


book provides essential 


answer. 

The five thinkers under discussion 
were, Professor White shows. united 
in their attack on formalism. or logi- 
cal abstractionism, in social thinking. 
Despite their differences “our think- 
ers are linked with each other: their 
community is not so much that of an 
agreement on set principles as that of 
links in a chain [that] make up a 
single philosophy in American social 
thought.” The book gives full recog- 
nition to these thinkers’ contribution 

their influence on the downfall of 
formalism. on the breakdown of arti- 
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Against Formalism 


, 
Professor of Economie $. 


“WVWeat 


ficial distinctions between the social 
sciences. on the development and 
strengthening of a more progressive 
liberal temper. Above all. their minds 
and ideas were altogether in the hu- 
tradition. dealt with 


manist They 


serious problems. always. in Profes- 





Acme Newsphot« 


By scientific method. John Dewey (above) 


“meant nothing more pretentious than 


observation, deduction, experiment.” 
sor White’s words, “with a respect 
for freedom and social responsibility 
which has all but disappeared from 
the earth.” 

The critical evaluation is incisive 
White 


traces shortcomings to the intellectual 


and constructive. Professor 


climate of their age—e. g. the over- 


emphasis on Darwinism and evolu- 


Reviewed by Lewis Corey 


{ntioch College futher 
and Man” and other books 


tionism, and anthropology that had 
not come of age, and (especially in 
the case of Veblen) an “instinet”- 
psychology. From the standpoint of 
social policy and practice the major 
shortcoming was the lack of a pro- 
gram: “we have no reforms to 


recommend,” said James Harvey 


Robinson, “except the liberation of 
intelligence, which is the first and 
most important one.” — Professor 
White adds: “Every reader of Dewey 
is (and was) familiar with this con- 
tention, the need for the method of 
in problems of 
Their 


god was science, or scientific method. 


science——intelligence 


human morals and _ policies.” 


Yet “none of them has written on 
the subject with any distinction: 
| Dewey] meant nothing more pre- 
tentious than observation. deduction 
and experiment.” while the other 
four were “either elementary or ob- 
scure.” But they all sought, in 
Holmes’ word. “a commonwealth in 


which science everywhere is su- 
preme.” 

The lack of a program goes deeper 
than their refusal to make up one: 
it came from their philosophical ap- 
proach. Holmes’ conception of the 
law was limited. Robinson’s “new 
history,” although illuminating, pro- 
vided no basis for action. 

Beard’s emphasis on economic de- 
terminism gave a one-sided distortion 
to his writings and provided no basis 
for social policy and action. Beard 
agreed with Dewey that politics and 
ideas do not move in a vacuum, but. 
in Professor White’s words, Beard re- 


placed the vacuum “by an economic 








BEYOND PROGRESSIVE LIBERALISM 


situation.” while Dewey, more justly, 
looked for the interplay of “social, 
affectional, technological. esthetic fac- 
When Beard published The 


Republic in 1943, its reconsideration 


tors.” 


of his pecuniary interpretation of the 
Constitution and his noble plea for 
the procedures and values of liberal 
democracy were ignored by progres- 
sive liberals. who remained faithful 
to the earlier Beard. 

Least of all did the technological 
determinism of Veblen, with its con- 
ception of history as “blind causa- 
tion,” provide the elements for social 
policy and action. His analysis of 
business enterprise was wholly pe- 
ripheral; it yields no understanding 
of the dynamics of capitalism. de- 
truth of 
Veblen was a 


spite the limited many 


analyses. thorough- 
going social Darwinian with this dif- 
ference, that he used it to undermine 
institutions and ideas accepted by the 
majority of Darwinians. who were 
conservalive or reactionary. Veblen 
spoke vaguely of a “disallowance of 
absentee ownership.” but never dis- 
cussed the how. His proposal for a 
soviet of technicians was considered 
impossible by Veblen himself. as Pro- 
fessor White points out: and in addi- 
tion, | may add, it was loaded with a 
managerial totalitarian potential. 
While paying a noble tribute to 
John Dewey’s work. Professor White 
makes a searching criticism of its 
limitations. After pointing out 
Dewey's “persistent failure to see the 
virtues of logical analysis in philoso- 
Professor White says: 


of rigidity has caused 


phy.” “Fear 
liberalism’s 
anxiety about having principles turn 
into dogmas. [It is not] neces- 
sarily a regression to search for poli- 
tical principles that go beyond simple 
methodological exhortations to be in- 
telligent in social matters.” While “a 
great deal of Dewey’s contribution to 
ethical theory remains.” he “has not 
demonstrated that ethics is part of 
emperical science,” although, Profes- 
sor White admits, the failure does 
not “doom the program of ethical 


naturalism.” (I might add the prag- 
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CONTINUEL 


matists have encouraged an absolute 


ethical relativism that undermines 


ethics: the answer to religious ab- 
solution is not absolute relativism. ) 

Nowhere has Dewey made a great- 
er contribution than in education, 
where freedom has grown under his 
influence. But at the moment pro- 
gressive education is bogging down 
in experiment and method for their 
own sake, with too many educators 
still verbalizing the ideas set forth 
by Dewey _ fifty 


largely ignoring the operational edu- 


vears ago while 


cational level on which those ideas 
must work. 

The major flaw in the pragmatic 
approach was its confusion of all 
“fixed ends” with absolutism. There 
are no final fixed ends. of course: 
but there are and must be ends, stan- 
dards, values in the short run. The 
fear of dogmatism and absolutism is 
a just fear: it must not. however. be 
so fearful as to discourage compre- 
hensive. deep-going social action. 
On the philosophical level, pragmat- 
ism is being challenged by logical 


White 


tions its “half-critical. half-support- 


positivism ( Professor men- 


ing writings’), which is essentially 
instrumentalism with the values 


thrown out. On the social level. 
pragmatism has broken apart in bits- 
and-pieces experimentation, which 
may have its own importance but 
which cannot provide the social pol- 
icy and action for an age of universal 
historical transition. We need a phil- 
osophy and program that, while they 
reject final fixed ends. will formulate 
and work to implement short-run 
ends for the immediate future. 

And Dewey's pragmatism, which 
| think can be called the philosophy 
of liberal democracy. has much to 
contribute to a new  social-philoso- 
phical synthesis. It is a tribute to 
Dewey that he 


many of the limitations of his phil- 


John transcended 
osophy. Professor White argues that 
“the ambiguity of Dewey about the 
possibility of setting up a social pro- 
gram without lapsing into dogmatism 


was one of the chief reasons for the 


defections from liberalism in the 
1930’s .. 


formula of 


. for the brisk and ruthless 
totalitarianism.” But 
Dewey himself measured up to the 
times, although he was already an old 
man. In the 1900’s he lumped so- 
cialism with conservatism as “im- 
patient of the critical and seemingly 
tardy processes of the investigator 
[with his] application of scientific 
method to the problems of human 
welfare and progress.” But in the 
1930’s Dewey moved toward liberal 
socialism, and, in 1946, he not only 
became honorary chairman of the 
National Education Committee for a 
New Party, but wrote an illuminat- 
ing preface for the pamphlet publica- 
tion of its declaration of principles, 
which called for liberal socialism. 
White 


“I have left the consideration 


In his preface Professor 
states: 
of a number of detailed problems in 
the methodology of social science and 
another 


political philosophy for 


book.” One can eagerly await the 
new book. but its postponement does 
not mar the value of the present 
work. It must be said, however. that 
Social Thought in 


most exclusively with 


America deals al- 
ideas. not 
with social forces and movements. 
This is not a criticism of the book, 
for Professor White is fully aware of 
the social background and, in addi- 
particular 
ideas of 


Robinson 


tion. he was writing a 
kind of book. But the 
Dewey. Veblen. 


and Holmes were not the only factor 


Beard. 
in shaping American liberalism. It 
was also shaped by populism. the 
muckrakers. the Lal ollete’s 
“progressivism” and Woodrow Wil- 


elder 


son’s “new freedom,” and, last but 
not least, by the labor unions (as well 
as by American socialism in the 
1900's). Their tradition and heritage 
appeared in the New Deal along with 
the ideas of our five thinkers. We 
need an analysis of these movements 
on the same creative level as Social 


We can then 


proceed, in Professor White's words, 


‘ 


Thought in America. 


‘to build on the sound elements of 
their work.” 


The Neu 


Leader 








A Jefferson Without Ideas 


Jefferson: The Scene Of Europe 1784-1789. 


By Marie Kimball. 
Coward McCann. 357 pp. $6.00. 


MARIE KIMBALL, whose two earlier 
volumes on Jefferson consider Jeffer- 
son’s formulation of the Declaration 
of Independence and his service as 
Governor of Virginia, now presents 
her study of Jefferson as our second 
Minister to France who has come. as 
he would graciously say. to “suc- 
ceed” but not to “replace” the illus- 
trious Benjamin Franklin. This is a 
fascinating period in Jefferson’s life. 
Intoxicated by his -longed-for entry 
on the “vaunted scene of Europe,” 
eager to absorb every last shred of 
useful information for America with- 
out losing any of the precious plea- 
sures of new friendships and discov- 
eries in art. Jefferson could not help 
dividing his time between the ardu- 
ous duties of diplomatist and com- 
mercial consul. on the one hand. and 
enchanted vacationer. on the other. 
In addition to these formally interest- 
ing activities. both the times and the 
man conspired to- lift Jefferson’s tour 
of duty to a grander if more troubled 
plane. The closing years of his stay 
in France were to be climaxed by the 
first phase of the French Revolution. 
and Jefferson. the still ardent Ameri- 
can republican. was to respond with 
his trained intelligence and crusading 
zeal to the cause of liberty in a coun- 
try which he loved. 

With material such as this to draw 
upon, Mrs. Kimball’s book should 
have risen far above her first two 
ventures, both in point of exciting 
intellectual content. 
Unfortunately. it has not. Mrs. Kim- 


narrative and 


ball has not succeeded in illuminating 
Jefferson’s diplomatic activities in 
this significant period, nor has she 
even explored fully the nature of his 
diplomatic talents. She appears to be 
oblivious of his impassioned intellec- 


tual life, and while she is ready to de- 
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Reviewed by Adrienne Koch 


Professor of History, New Yorl: University: 


futhor, “Jefferson and Madison” 


scribe the velvets and gilt chairs of a 
famous salon, she steadily ignores the 
characteristic ideas and themes that 
animated its habitués. especially the 
eager and studious Jefferson. happy 
to be in the midst of philosophes and 
men of science. Nowhere in this vol- 
ume. therefore. can you find an ac- 
count of the development of Jeffer- 
son’s signally important thesis that 
the earth belongs to the living—per- 
haps because. as Mrs. Kimball has 
recently declared in print. Jeflerson’s 
ideas were “fully formed” before he 
composed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. and presumably nothing 
happened to this remarkably reflec- 
tive philosopher-statesman after his 
early thirties! 

It stands to reason that those who 
would have hoped to find fresh mate- 
rial on Jefferson’s friendship with 
French intellectuals and liberals like 
Abbés Mably and 


Morellet. or on the fiery and then 


Condorcet, the 
friendly Thomas Paine, a frequent 
visitor in France. will also be disap- 
pointed by this volume. 

These are major faults in the pri- 
mary use of the biographer’s mate- 
rials. It is now indisputable that 
those who really desire a competent 
biography of the great and gracious 
Jefferson will have to wait for the 
next few volumes of Dumas Malone's 
Jefferson 
volume is now in press. But there is 


fortunately the second 
a secondary complaint that one must 
put at Mrs. Kimball’s door because 
historical standards are prejudiced 
not only by the intellectual short- 
comings of a given biographer. but 
also by the scholarly obligations 
which he assumes gladly or shuns for 
private reasons of his own. As a 
scholarly document, this book has a 


consistent and grave fault: it is the 


wilful or slipshod disregard of ac- 
cepted secondary literature on Jeffer- 
son. To give only a few examples: 
Mrs. Kimball never cites the excellent 
of Dumas Malone for 


statements on Jefferson's youth and 


biography 
early career, but only her own early 
studies. In a singular chapter on Jef- 
ferson’s love for the exquisite and 
whom Mrs. 


Kimball somewhat femininely enjoys 


talented Maria Cosway 
calling a “cheap little flirt”) she 
nowhere gives appropriate credit to 
Helen Bullock’s excellent book. My 
Head and My 


fullest and best study of this relation- 


Heart. which is the 


ship and without which Mrs. Kimball 
would hardly have a story to tell. 
Although Mrs. Kimball makes much 
of Jefferson’s travels through lrance, 
Italy, and Germany, she mysteriously 
fails to refer to Edward Dumbald’s 
fine study of Jefferson as a traveller. 
Nor. ancidentally, in her rare refer- 
ences to Jefferson’s philosophy and 
political ideas does she mention my 
own study of Jefferson as a philoso- 
pher. The fact seems to be that Mrs. 
Kimball has not paid the usual cour- 
tesies to other scholars in her field, 
that she has failed to conquer the 
revelant source material afresh on an 
independent basis, and essentially it 
must be said that Mrs. Kimball’s 
Jefferson hardly rises 


above the stage of a graduate thesis. 


analysis of 
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Margaret Cole Tells Her Story 


Growing Up With Revolution. 
lhe Reminiscences of Margaret Cole. 


Longmans, Green. 224 pp. $3.50. 


OF the 393 Laborites elected to 
Britain’s 1945 Parliament. over 200 
were members of the Fabian Society 
which. although it has never boasted 
of more than a few members. has had 
an influence on Britain and the world 
beyond calculation. In the 67 years 
of its history, two husbands and 
wives have stood out above all others 
among the Fabians—Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb. and G. D. H. and Mar- 
garet Cole. Students of the British 
labor and socialist movement are 
familiar with the life of Beatrice 
Webb. as described by herself in 7) 
Apprenticeship and Our Partnership. 
and by Margaret Cole in her Beatrice 
Webb. 

And now Margaret Cole tells her 
own life story. She begins with a 


picture of her early middle-class up- 


Reviewed by Harry W. Laidler 


Executive Director, League for Indus- 


trial Democracy futhor, Lecturer 


bringing as the daughter of John 
Percival Postgate. a distinguished 
Latin Professor at Trinity College. 
Cambridge. and at the University of 
Liverpool. and of her life in college. 
where she “stumbled straight into 
socialism overnight.” after reading 
John A. Hobson’s The Science o/ 
Wealth and H. G. Wells’ New Worlds 
for Old. 

Following a short teaching career 
in the classics. the author became. in 
the midst of the first World War. a 
volunteer worker in the Fabian Re- 
search Department. of which G. D. 
H. Cole was the Honorary Secretary. 
While laboriously compiling names 
and addresses from numerous trade 
union reports, she and the depart- 
ment’s brilliant leader and apostle of 


Guild Socialism, developed a friend- 
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type and style... 


the best representative 


gnazio Silone: “It is one o 
ly Sil It f 
the brightest reviews | know. A 
free and courageous publica- 


tion.” 


is a Magazine of a new 
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Sidney Hook: “One of the 
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Prof. Karl Jaspers: “Here 
something more is being at- 
tempted, something different. 
a journal that breathes the 
very atmosphere of the cul- 
tural community of the West 
(Europe and America). This 
is a genuine universal spirit 
in action. A’ true. spiritual 
bridge among nations and 
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ship which soon led to their engage- 
ment, marriage. and life-long com- 
panionship in a thousand social and 
literary adventures. The remainder of 
the book describes the author's ex- 
citing and productive life in behalf 
of social progress and presents fas- 
cinating word pictures of the great 
and near-great. 

The author gives the reader a 
glimpse of the tense, ideological 
struggles between the Guild Socialists 
and the older Fabians: between the 
British Socialists and the Commu- 
nists. and between those who believed 
in “the inevitability of gradualness.” 
and those who were “politically im- 
patient and frustrated” and demand- 
ed to see the social revolution—albeit 
a peaceful and democratic revolution 

an accomplished fact within a 
space of a few years. 

The author takes the reader to 
Spain during the Civil War: to Rus- 
sia under Stalin: to Sweden under 
Social Democratic Premier Hansson 
to America, under the presidency of 
Truman. She presents few statistics 
regarding social conditions in these 
countries, but succeeds in giving a 
vivid view of how the plain people 
of the country live. 

“To live in an age when history is 
being made at a great pace,” she con- 
cludes, “is not always pleasant. 
hut it is exciting. and can be ex- 
hilarating whenever one can get one’s 
mental head far enough above the 
distractions and inconveniences of 
daily life.” 

Mrs. Cole succeeds in conveying to 
the reader some of the excitement 
that she has felt in “growing up into 
revolution,” and in helping one to 
understand better the important 
peaceful. silent revolution which is 
now taking place in Merrie England. 
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A Just Estimate of Melville 


Herman Melville. 
By Newton Arvin. 


William Sloane Associates. 316 pp. $3.50. 


As Kipling might very well have 
written, there are nine and _ sixty 
ways, not only of constructing tribal 
lays. but also of writing introductions 
to authors, and—we diverge from 
Kipling here—not every blessed one 
of them is right. That we have no re- 
cent examples of the wrong ways is 
owing to the circumstance that there 
are only two introductions in book 
form to the whole of Melville’s work 
for general readers. One is Mr. Geof- 
frey Stone’s, which appeared last 
year, and the other is the book under 
review, which is the latest addition to 
the American Men of Letters Series. 

The wrong ways that Mr. Arvin 
might have chosen are many. He 
could, for example, have lost himself, 
and his readers too, in correcting the 
errors of fact and judgment of pre- 
vious scholarship; he could have 
skimped a critical examination of the 
work in order to give a detailed biog- 
raphy, or vice versa. To say that Her- 
man Melville does noi fall into these 
or other errors is another way of say- 
ing that Mr. Arvin has solved some 
thorny problems. The fluid nature of 
Melville’s symbolism will keep the 
exegetes busy for many years; the 
shift to poetry seems to introduce a 
kind of discontinuity into Melville’s 
career, as does the isolation of the 
writer's later years. Thus, the tempta- 


Reviewed by Edward Fiess 
Melville scholar; frequent contributor 
to The New Leader 


work. Sources do not exclude sym- 
bols, and summary does not crowd 
out evaluation. The picture of Her- 
man Melville that emerges from these 
pages is not that of Mr. Stone—a 
thinker struggling with an unfortu- 
nate theological inheritance — nor 
that of Richard Chase’s more spe- 
cialized study—a symbol-calculating 
machine of great subconscious in- 
genuity — although both interpreta- 
tions have point. (Neither of these 
challenging books was available to 
the author.) The conception that we 
are left with is one that emphasizes 
the lifelong influence for good and ill 


of Calvinist habits of thought and of 
Melville’s ambivalent relationship to 
his mother. 

One can quarrel with particular 
points of view. Mr. Arvin, for ex- 
ample, is correct in pointing to the 
hasty, tired workmanship in Benito 
Cereno, but his analysis goes so far 
in this direction as to detract from 
the real worth of the tale. Here and 
there references to incidents out of 
chronological order will confuse the 
reader whose acquaintance with Mel- 
ville’s career is limited. Yet the sheer 
readableness of the writing will com- 


pensate for this. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLISH 
JEWISH LABOR IN JU. S. A. 


An Industrial, Political and Cultural 
History of the Jewish Labor Movement. 


by Melech Epstein 


Max D. Danish, veteran editor of Justice, writes: 

*“Melech Epstein, a seasoned Jewish journalist, has written 
a valuable book without counterpart in American historiography 
. . . The chapters, “American Scene,” “Occupational Aspects,” 
“Early Failures,” and “Americanization,” offer a treasure of 
information on the early years of the dwellers in the indus- 
trial mire of the 80’s and 90's.” 


(Jubilee Convention issuc 


1914 


Justice. May 15, 1950) 





tions are to overexpand at J. B. S. Hardman, distinguished editor of Labor and 


many 
points of controversy and race Nation, in a letter to the author, states: 

; / “You have done in a sense, a pioneering job, bringing to 
quickly through areas that present : , 
1iff It i Mel gether in a coherent sequence and with arresting force the 
difheu ty. It is easy to represent Mel- story that needed telling but that no one had yet told 


villean topography as a few uninter- You have done justice to the great development and your 
esting valleys and plains surrounding book merits many readers. [| am sure you will have a deeply 


appreciative reading public.” 


the mountain peak of Moby-Dick and 
the high hill of Billy Budd. 


: A : Trade Union Sponsoring Committee 
But the sovereign virtue of this 


22 West 38th Street. New York 18. N.Y. 


Israel Feinberg. Treasurer 


Publishers: 
book is balanced judgment, for the Louis Hollander, Chairman 
author has tried to give a just esti- Price $5.50 Special reduction to labor organizations 


phase of Mely ille’s 





mate of every 
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THE ADLER-DRAPER case was no- 
table in several respects. First. 
whether they like it or not, Adler. 
Draper and Mrs. McCullough turned 
out to have something important in 
common, according to their evidence: 
they can't tell a liberal from a Com- 
munist. Mrs. McCullough lumped 
them both together along with Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt as enemies of her 
way of life; Adler and Draper 
claimed they were wide-eyed when 
they learned that the “liberal”? causes 
the, had supported were CP fronts. 

In the present political climate, 
perhaps Adler and Draper would 
have been smarter to let the excite- 
ment over Mrs. McCullough’s charges 
subside instead of bringing counter- 
charges against her, since through 
the resultant publicity they have 
effectively deprived themselves of a 
livelihood here. Had they been smart- 
er still and deviated as far right as 
they have left, they could have re- 
ceived awards of merit. become poli- 
tical authorities and wound up with 
a network radio contract. 

Draper = only encounter with tele- 
vision since the McCullough affair 
has been an appearance on Ed Sulli- 
vans Sunday night show on WCBS- 
TV. sponsored by Lincoln-Mercury. 
All Draper seemed to do on the show 
was dance (possibly a little on his 
right leg). but the consequent hulla- 
baloo could not have been greater 
had he interrupted his act to make a 
speech advocating the immediate and 
violent overthrow of Arthur Godfrey. 
A week later Draper took part in a 
WOR radio program entitled Rebut- 
tal. in which he declared himself 
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RADIO and TV: 


By Leonard Feather 


Adler, Draper 
And McCullough 


against all forms of totalitarianism. 
Rebuttal has since gone off the air. 

The only major non-Communist 
press support for Draper and Adler 
was an article by their friend E. J. 
Kahn Jr. in the April 15 New Yorker. 
Kahn devoted his space to an in- 
tensely detailed analysis of the press 
treatment of the case. bristling with 
footnotes pointing out errors made 
everywhere from the Broom, over 
here. to the Worker, over there. In 
one footnote Kahn wrote: “The 
writer's personal view is that most 
of Wallace’s, Adler's and Draper’s 
political behavior has been non- 
sensical. The writer has a high re- 
gard for the right of an American to 
be as nonsensical as he damn pleases, 
within the framework of our existing 
laws.” 

This brings up the _ interesting 
point that many other artists, in- 
cluding several CP members in all 
branches of the entertainment field, 
have stuck to the party line more 
closely than Draper and Adler (no- 
tably during the period of the Nazi- 
Soviet pact. when Adler and Draper 
assertedly ran counter to it) but are 
still pursuing their non-political 
careers without interruption, even 
with help from the press. Only two 
weeks ago one of these artists made 
two appearances on major radio 
and television programs—and was 
warmly applauded in one of the 
newspapers that had contributed a 
great dea) of space to the expression 
of anti-Draper-Adler views. This 
artist has not yet run into Mrs. Mce- 
Cullough and is therefore presumably 
safe until a system is instituted for 


screening every singer, dancer and 
musician for political opinions be- 
fore every radio or televison perform- 
ance. 

Kahn pointed out in his New 
Yorker piece that a couple of weeks 
after the Ed Sullivan episode a de- 
bate took place between Clarence 
Derwent. President of Actor’s Equity, 
and society columnist Igor Cassini 
(Cholly Knickbocker) on a_ radio 
program called Something Ought to 
be Done. It was Cassini who or- 
iginally gave Mrs. McCullough the 
goods on Adler and Draper and has 
been her No. 1 press angel through- 
out. In this broadcast he said, “I do 
believe that if a man is a law-abiding 
citizen he has the right to perform.” 
However, he added that he did not 
feel that Adler and Draper should 
have that right. 

As an interesting sidelight on this, 
it might be pertinent to recall a 
Books On Trial broadcast over 
WMGM on December 14, 1948, in 
which the book was Burl Ives’ auto- 
biography The Wayfaring Stranger, 
for which the defender was Cassini 
and I was the prosecutor. 

At one point in the broadcast I 
called attention to the fact that Ives 
seemed greatly flattered by a review 
of his singing in the Daily Worker, 
and that he described his friendship 
with Will Geer and his involvement 
with the Theater Arts Committee, 
which was strongly anti-Roosevelt 
during the 1939-41 period. | asked 
how Mr. Ives reconciled this with his 
admiration of FDR, also described in 
the book. 

Mr. Cassini bridled. “I am not a 
Roosevelt man.” he gaid (according 
to my tape-recording of the pro- 
gram), “and | am not a Daily Work- 
er man, but | find nothing objection- 
able in this part of the book.” 

One hesitates to infer that Mr. 
Cassini may have a double standard 

one for Draper and Adler, another 
for Ives. But there is a great tempta- 
tion to ask him an irreverent and 
irrelevant question: Cholly, are you 
now, or have you ever been, a mem- 
ber of the State Department? 
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On STAGE 



















HE NEW production of George 

Kelly's The Show-Off, at the 
Arena in the Hotel Edison, is more 
than just the opening of another 
Broadway revival. For producers 
David Heilweil and Derrick Lynn- 
Thomas have, for the first time in a 
professional performance on_ the 


White Way, 


center stage technique, in which the 


Great employed the 
action takes place on a platform en- 
tirely surrounded by the audience. 
That their venture has succeeded is 
a matter of considerable moment. 

Central staging—the basic prin- 
ciple of the circus—is not new in the 
theater. Glenn Hughes has been 
using it in Seattle for twenty years. 
Jack Weiser has tried it in the sum- 
mer theater for a decade. Margo 
Jones’ theater-in-the-round has given 
it prominence in Dallas. A few off- 
Broadway groups have tried it in 
New York. Now it has come, with a 
fine cast, to prove its worth on 
Broadway. 

The center stage has many ad- 
vantages. Artistically, it brings the 
audiences closer to the players, cre- 
ating a greater intimacy and feeling 
of shared experience. It saturates 
them more fully in the mood of the 
play. while at the same time making 
them more conscious of the subtleties 
and fine points of the actor's art. 
Commercially, it enables economies 
and opens up new sources of income. 
There is no scenery; a few simple. 
unobtrusive pieces of furniture do for 
center 


a room. Furthermore. the 


stage might be well adapted for 
hotels, where it would bring business 


to dining and drinking establish- 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Center Stage 
Comes to Broadway 


ments, employment to more actors 
and pleasure to wider audiences. Ob- 
ivously, not every type of play is 
suitable for this mode of presenta- 
tion. Elaborate musicals require the 
platform stage. Yet one can imagine 
a pertly intimate girlie show, played 
right at the audience’s elbows or 
romping down the aisles. Provided 
with imaginative production and 
skilled performances, the center stage 
can lead the way to a new flowering 
of the theater. 

The Show-Off is an excellent play 
with which to introduce this tech- 
nique on Broadway. It offers a 
superb picture of a little fellow—a 
clerk for the Pennsylvania Railroad 

-who tries to act like a big shot. 
Adored by his wife, he is a pain in 
the neck to his mother-in-law—and, 
for a time, to the audience. Grad- 
ually, however, the subtle writing of 
George Kelly and resourceful acting 
of Lee Tracy bring out his more 
agreeable qualities. His genuine love 
for his wife overcomes the hostility 
of his sister-in-law, who is tied to 
an unloving husband. And when his 
colossal, insufferable braggadocio ul- 
timately results in doubling the 
family fortune, even that obnoxious 
side of Aubrey Piper’s nature takes 
on a rosier hue. 

The show-off’s in-laws are warmly 
human people. As his wife’s mother, 
Jane 
thoroughly 


Seymour creates a_ natural, 


believable figure: her 
bustling activity lends the stage sur 
rounded by spectators the illusion 
of a real home. Carmen Mathews is 
sensitive and convincing as the sister- 


in-law. Frances Waller is pleasant as 


the adoring wife. First produced in 
1924, The Show-Off 


humorous and moving vignette of 


remains a 


real life. It is an excellent choice to 
bring the center stage technique to 
Broadway. 

BROADWAY NOTES 

Night and the City, the Roxy 
Theater's screen attraction, stars 
Richard Widmark and Gene Tierney. 
The new variety revue on the Roxy 
stage presents Lucille Ball and Desi 
Arnaz, in their first Broadway ap- 
pearance together. Night and the City 
was filmed entirely on location in 
the streets of London. 

James Mason co-stars with Marta 
Toren and Dan Duryea in One Way 
Street at the Brooklyn Paramount 
Theater. The associate feature is The 
Kid From Texas, with Audie Murphy 
and Gale Storm. 

In a Lonely Place, Columbia Pic- 
tures suspense drama, starring Hum- 
phrey Bogart, is the feature screen 
attraction at the Fabian Brooklyn 
Fox Theater. The companion feature 
is a comedy, Kill the Umpire, which 
stars William Bendix with Gloria 
Henry and Una Merkel. 

The Winslow Boy, featuring Rol 
ert Donat, Sir Cedric Hardwick 
Margaret Leighton and Francis L 
Sullivan, is booked for an indefinit 
run at the Sutton Theater. 

The first Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra presentation in nineteen 
years of Giuseppe Verdi’s monument- 
al Requiem Mass, composed in mem- 
ory of Alessandro Manzoni, will be 
a feature of the coming season of out- 
door summer concerts at Lewisohn 
Stadium, which opens on June 19. 
The Verdi Requiem was last per- 
formed at the Stadium in 1931, when 
it also had its last winter season per- 
formances by the Philharmonic un- 
der Arturo Toscanini. This year’s 
presentation at the Stadium, on Mon- 
day evening, August 7, will be con- 
ducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, and 
will feature a quartet of prominent 
soloists as well as the chorus of the 
Schola Cantorum under the direction 
of Hugh Ross. 
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FABIAN’S Fox. BROOKLYN STRAND 


BROOKLYN 5-9350 (ON AND ROCKWELL - 'NE 8.8000 


SHARAF S SESE ESESEEEEEEESEEEEE RETURN 
HUMPHREY BOGART in Br ea 
WA LONELY PLACE Starring GORDON MACRAE 


PLUS 
“Destination Big House”’ 
With, DOROTHY PATRICK 


PLUS 
“KILL THE UMPIRE’ 
STARRING 
William Bendix—Gloria Henry 








SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANGE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 


BRANCHES IN NEW YORK CITY NOW IN OUR 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
81 CITIES Ask for booklet No. L.-62 76th YEAR 











MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Vew Leader Readers Invited 
To Attend British Labor Schools 
In the interest of economy, may a Scotsman 
do two things in the same letter? First, | 





want to convey the very best wishes to THE 
New Leaper on its transformation into the 
New Leaver magazine. It is one of the jour- 
nals | make a point of not missing. 

The second point I would like to make is 
that the National Council of Labor Colleges 
is running the following summer schools in 
Britain: Chiltern House, High Wycombe—July 
15-29; Edinburgh — August 5-19; Beatrice 
Webb House, Surrey—August 12-26. Each 
school lasts for a week. The speakers are 
prominent members of the trade union and 
labor movement, many of them Members of 
Parliament. The cost of a week at one of 
the schools is £5.5/-[$15.40]. 

We are also running two schools at the Bel- 
gian Labor College, Brussels, during July 8-22. 
The fee for a week at one of these is £6.6/- 
[$18.48]. The lecturers will be English-speak- 
ing Belgians. 

New Leaver readers who visit Britain this 
summer will have an opportunity at our 
-chools to meet national figures in the British 
labor movement, as well as the students, who 
are themselves active representatives of the 
trade union movement. 

J. P. M. Mitcar 
General Secretary 
National Council of Labor Colleges 


Says Duff of Pa. Tends Streams, 
Neglects Aged and Unemployed 

Despite Dr. Bohn’s enthusiasm for Governor 
Duff of Pennsylvania |THE New Leaver, June 
3], Duffs clean streams program does not 
mean that he represents clean politics. At a 
time when liberals and intelligent conserva 
tives are concerned about social security and 
rising living standards, Governor Duff has cut 
home relief rates. 

Not only has $2 a month been cut from 
the average relief recipient's meager dole, but 
there is no longer a laundry allowance for the 
ill, the aged or roomers who have no cleaning 
facilities. Now the Keystone State’s relief au 
thorities have taken away all transportation 
allowances formerly given ill persons who had 
to attend out-patient clinics. 

What is the reason for this cut in living 
standards for over 400,000 persons? Governos 
Duff refuses to admit that there isn’t enough 
money in the state treasury for adequate care 
of the unemployed, and to call a special ses 
sion of the legislature before the November 
election to meet their needs. 

\ state can have a clean streams program 
and still have a government whose “progres 
sivism” gives off a rotten odor. 

Waiter R. Storey 


The N eu Leader 











PERSONALS 





I wou tp like to hear from cultivated, 
single woman, liberal-socialist attitude ; 
free to travel to interesting foreign 
country, with good, healthy climate. 
She need not be so young, but should 
be strong and healthy. Nationality un- 
important. Best references given and 
required. Reply Box No. 234Q. 











STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136 to 138th Sts. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
MONDAY, JUNE 19, at 8:30 
OPENING NIGHT 

EFREM KURTZ, Conductor 
Soloist: ALBERT SPALDING 





THURSDAY, JUNE 22, at 8:30 
EFREM KURTZ, Conduetor 
Soloist; WILLIAM KAPELL 





SATURDAY, FUNE 24, at 8:30 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Conductor 


Soloist; MISCHA ELMAN 
PRICES (Incl. Tax): 30c, 60c, $1.20. $2.00, 
Stadium Box Office. ADirondack 4-5800-1-2 



















RICHARD WIDMARK LUCILLE 
GENE TIERNEY BALL 
ON IN DES! 
SCREEN! “NIGHT AND ARNAZ 
THE CITY” “Hollywood 
GOOGIE WITHERS Revue 
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B’klyn. Paramount fit" 
RONALD COLMAN 


IN 
“CHAMPAGNE 
4 FAR CAFSAR” 


CO-STARRING 
CELESTE HOLM 
VINCENT PRICE 


CO-FEATURE 


with 
EDMOND O'BRIEN — 
PAMELA BRITTON 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD | 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association wit 


wt LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
A) ™ 


= - MARY MARTIN 
© RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC, 44 St W. of B’way « Air-Cond. 
Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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The Producers of 

Broadway's smash hit, 

“Pins and Needles,” 
now give you 
their first 

= motion picture. 
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' Cool 
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EDITORIAL 





The Racial Revolution 


HE IMPLICATIONS of the Supreme Court’s 
T three decisions against segregation are so 
great that, to be properly assessed, they must be 
viewed as part of a continuing revolution in race 
relations which this country is experiencing. 

It is surprising that no editorial we have yet 
seen points to the first and most obvious result. 
to wit: If Negroes gain access to Southern white 
schools in quantity (as they will in due time and 
after further battles), it means that the training 
of new Negro leaders will be vastly accelerated. 
and that—perhaps within a generation—a much 
enlarged Negro elite will have burst through a 
whole series of other racial barriers. 

The Sweatt, McLaurin and Henderson deci- 
sions give Southern Negroes, for the first time. 
something tangible to fight for—a chance to 
obtain a better education. and the right to travel 
with some degree of dignity, Earlier Supreme 
Court actions gave them something to fight with 

the ballot. The two. in combination, will make 
Negroes an even more potent national ferce than 
they are. 

Reactionary white Southerners see the hand- 
writing on the wall, and that is why they fran- 
tically scream, as did Governor Herman Tal- 
madge of Georgia: “As long as [ am Governor. 
Negroes will not be admitted to white schools.” 
The Talmadges are not only thus flouting a rul- 
ing of our highest court. but throwing down a 
political challenge which law-abiding Southern- 
ers—white and black—miust meet without hesi- 
tation. Their reply to threats of lawlessness must 
he: “You shan’t be permitted to hold power 
much longer.” 

Decent white Southerners are preparing to 
and in fact are relieved at the chance to be able 
to—execute the Supreme Court’s will if only for 


the very practical reason that “separate but 
equal” facilities lay a heavy financial burden 
upon the South which hinders progress in gen- 


eral, The Court has now made it unnecessary 
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for them to defend publicly a doctrine in which 
they had never seriously believed, anyway, 
Here, another moral is pointed: Federal action 
can sometimes further a state’s interests better 
than the rulers of a state themselves. We hope 
that, in time, the Senate will understand this 
and pass long-due FEPC legislation. 

Employment is still one of the few basic areas 
untouched by federal statutes. We can be certain 
however that organizations like the NAACP— 
which led the FEPC drive and also prepared the 
Sweatt and McLaurin cases—will not cease their 
efforts to lay a sound economic floor under the 
racial revolution. 

The new interracial pattern emerging is em- 
bracing more and more fundamental aspects of 
our national life—housing. polities, the armed 
forces, and now education and transportation. 
The trend toward racial democracy moves ir- 
resistibly on. In the process. it can provide 
liberalism with some of the dynamic it seeks. It 
will certainly re-make the face of America in a 


much nobler image. 


Hit The Bull's Eye! 


M* have laid down their lives for strange 
things in the past, but it is safe to predict 
that nobody will even donate a pint of blood for 
“the balanced security force.” And yet, in his 
effort to pacify domestic critics who think only 
in military terms. Secretary Acheson has let his 
“total diplomacy” run down into a mere show of 
armed strength, I[t is certainly vital to provide a 
defense for Western Europe: it is just as vital to 
halt communism in the Far East, But one cannot 
help wondering if we are being prudent in scat- 
tering our shots at communism all over the world 
without taking dead aim at its Soviet bull’s eye. 
The frantic and continuing efforts of the 
Soviet regime to jam the Voice of America 
should have been the final tip-off as to precisely 
where the Soviet Achilles’ heel is located. Yet as 


recently as the London Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
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ference, the West was still talking about prob- 
lems on the periphery of the world struggle. 

The coordination and expansion of British 
and American armies is important. But large- 
scale expansion and coordination of the BBC 
and the Voice of America might yield greater 
returns, The defeat of Ho Chi Minh is necessary. 
But the distribution within Russia of a million 
copies of Senator MacMahon’s famous “50 bil- 
lion dollar” speech would bother Stalin just as 
much, France and Germany must be defended. 
But unjammed Russian-language broadcasts of 
next month’s Berlin Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom would bring peace just as close as a few 
extra divisions of French infantry. 

If, as A. A. Berle, Jr. pointed out in these 
pages (THE New Leaver. May 13), a major aim 
of our policy is “convincing the Russian people 
that they must change their rulers in favor of a 
government which will abandon aggression,” 
then a policy of “total diplomacy” based solely 
on armed strength and confined to peripheral 
areas is seriously open to question as a disastrous 
misuse of our resources. 

We are now spending more than three hundred 
times as much on armaments as on our entire 
informational program. We are relying solely on 
power politics. We are forgetting the history- 
proven message of Woodrow Wilson that “the 
power of America is as a spiritual conception.” 
And we have failed to bring that real power to 
bear on the Russian people—whose return to 


freedom would of itself bring world peace. 


Secretary Acheson is certainly aware that the 
historic promise of America—universal liberty 
and brotherhood—is a far nobler ideal to the 
uranium miner in Silesia—and the Soviet soldier 
guarding him—than either Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism or “the balanced security force.” We 
feel confident that Mr, Acheson, once the mud- 
slingers let him alone, will rebuff the advocates 
of sheer power and direct his energies to re- 


asserting America’s active pre-eminence in the 


word of ideals—where it counts most. 
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Eleanor Bisbee 14 Turkey Turns to Freedom 


The Facts of British Politics 
W ashington—U.S.A. 
Where the News End- 


Herman Finer 1¢ 


Jonathan Stout 
William Henry Chamberlin 2 


Writers and Writing 


Lewis Corey 21 Beyond Progressive Liberalism 
{drienne Koch 23 A Jefferson Without Ideas 
Harry W. Laidler 24 Margaret Cole Tells Her Story 
Edward Fiess 25 A Just Estimate of Melvill: 
Leonard Feather 26 Radio and TV 

Joseph T. Shipley 27 On Stage 
28 Dear Editon 


30 Editorial 


Kurt List 26 Music 
Joseph T. Shipley 27 On Stage 
28 Dear Editor 


30 Editorial 
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Samuel Gompers 


FIFTEEN YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE THE INCEPTION OF 
the Tamiment Social and Economic Institute annual 
conference. The topics discussed at those yearly 
meetings, which have earned recognition as an im- 
portant national forum, form virtually a capsule his- 
tory of our momentous days. The conference theme 
this year is “GOMPERS--AND A CENTURY OF 
LABOR.” It was suggested by the fact that 1950 
is the centennial of the birth of Samuel Gompers, 
founder and first president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Gompers, as is now belatedly recog- 
nized, was a figure of immense significance. A man of 
massive practical intelligence and profoundly demo- 
eratic faith, he worked skillfully and successfully to 
make organized labor a source of democratic growth 


and stability in American life. 


For further information write to 


TAMIMENT 
SOCIAL and ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTE 


7 East | 5th St., New York 3, N. Y 





5 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 


TAMIMENT SOCIAL and 
ECONOMIC INSTITUTE 


JUNE 22-25, 1950 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


GOMPERS-AND A 
CENTURY OF LABOR 


THE CONFERENCE IS NOT INTENDED, HOWEVER, MERELY 
as an intellectual excursion into the past. Its speakers. 
who will include distinguished leaders in national 
labor and public affairs, will examine the Gompers 
tradition mainly in terms of its influence on labor's 
present-day policies and plans in the spheres of poli- 
tical, economic, cultural, and international affairs. 
At a time of expanding labor influence in this coun- 
try and abroad, they will reveal, out of intimate 
knowledge, the direction this will take and the con- 
sequences it may have for the future of democracy. 
The constant purpose of the Tamiment Social and 
Economic Institute is the focusing of critical attention 
on matters of social, economic, and cultural import- 
ance, seeking always to provoke thought and provide 


information on which popular judgment is to rest. 





Guests of the Conference at Tamiment 
will enjoy all of the camp facilities at no 
extra cost. The sessions will be held in the 
beautiful Tamiment Playhouse or al fresco 
if the weather permits. 

There will be ample time between the ses- 
sions for use of all the facilities for recrea- 
tion and sports—ineluding tennis, 9 hole 
golf course, basketball, handball, ping- 
pong. a mile of lake for canoeing and 
swimming, dancing to a top flight orches- 
tra, movies and a variety show Saturday 
night. 

Labor delegations, students, civic and cul- 
tural groups are cordially invited. 



























